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(and Giovanni) 


‘THE TIDE OF PACKAGING has not yet swept Europe as it has 
the United States and this country. But it will. And when it 
does, Bowaters will be there riding it. 

For Bowaters are already in the Common Market. Their 
first three operating companies in Europe make packages in 
Rheims, Genoa and Ghent. And a {1,000,000 holding 
company, Bowater Europe S.A., has been established 
in Brussels. 

Cartons, flexible packaging and corrugated cases will flow 
im increasing quantities from these three sources already 


established, And as the pace of industrial activity quickens 
in Europe so will the pace of Bowaters’ expansion. 

Bowater Europe will, in fact, be developed with the same 
power, direction and foresight that have characterised the 
Corporation’s expansion programmes in Canada, the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

However it is pronounced, the name Bowater will be of 
increasing significance in the Common Market as a great 


international organisation breaks new ground in an old 
continent. . 


facts point to a buoyant future for 


IN FRANCE, BELGIUM AND ITALY 


CANADA + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


* AUSTRALIA - 


Bowaters -= 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


AT GENEVA the Western Powers’ disarmament plan 
was put forward; Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Rome 
was put off; Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Paris was 
put back. Because Mr. Gaitskell was put out, 
Mr. Crossman was sent down. 


* 


AT THE TEN-NATION DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
which opened in Geneva, the Soviet delegate 
began by expressing dissatisfaction with the West- 
ern plan, and the United States delegate with the 
Soviet plan. All the same, Mr. Khrushchev sent 
his greetings, and Washington told the American 
delegation to be ready to stay in Geneva for a 
year. Lord Hailsham, Minister for Science, said 
in the House of Lords that’when he contem- 
plated ‘the hideous weapons on both sides,’ he 
regarded ‘either a world authority or total dis- 
armament ... as the only rational objectives.’ 
Mr. Soames, the Secretary of State for War, 
denied the Observer's allegations that brainwash- 
ing was practised in Britain during the war, and 
the Observer pointed out that he hadn't denied 
that it had been practised by Britain. An Ameri- 
can Pioneer V satellite was speeded on its way 
by Jodrell Bank 
* 


MR. CROSSMAN, Official Labour Party spokesman 
on pensions, resigned from the Opposition Front 
Bench. He had refused to give an undertaking to 
Mr. Gaitskell that he would not ‘persistently and 
publicly oppose the official policy of the party on 
defence or, for that matter, on any other issue as 
decided by the party meeting. A meeting of the 
National Executive decided after six hours’ debate 
to retain Clause Four but to add twelve other 
clauses in modification of this ‘first full declara- 
tion of Party aims.’ The Party slogan, agreed Mr. 
Crossman and Mr. Gaitskell was now to be ‘The 
Brotherhood of Man. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN warned that railway fares 
and charges would have to go up; the British 
Transport Commission offered a 5 per cent. rise 
in pay to 120.000 men in railway workshops, but 
rejected a claim for a forty-hour week; the 
London Transport Executive also offered a 5 per 
cent. rise to its 42,000 bus workers. 


* 


THE ALGERIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT Said that 
General de Gaulle’s new firmer policy on Algeria 
had closed the door to negotiation and peace: 
they would now go on to fight for independence. 
The League of Empire Loyalists told Mr. Mac- 
millan that his new milder policy on Africa was 
a betrayal of the Whites in Africa. Two Tory 
back-benchers told Mr. Macleod in a House of 
Commons debate that he would have to treat with 
Dr. Banda. Forty-five Oxford dons told Sir Roy 
Welensky that the Rhodesian Federation’s refusal 
to renew Mr. Michael Faber’s residence permit 
was a threat to academic freedom. 


* 


ELEVEN LEADING BANKS offered a reward of £1,000 
to any member of the public who helps to foil a 
bank raid, or to convict the raiders, and four 
armed men promptly ambushed a Midland Bank 
car and made off with £19,000. Associated- 
Rediffusion offered more than two and a half 
million pounds for Wembley Stadium; a profes- 
sional footballer was transferred for a fee of 
£53,000; and the Government found a number of 
good reasons for not increasing the old-age pen- 
sion. Time and Tide was reprieved, and will con- 
tinue publication. Mr. Musgrave was the first man 
home, and Miss Lewis the first woman, in the 
John o’ Groats to Land’s End walk, winning 
£1,000 apiece from Mr. Butlin, and the right to 
be called by their first names, Jim and Wendy, in 
the public prints, just as though they had got 








engaged to royalty. 
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TURN OF THE TIDE 


NE of the hardest arguments to counter- in 
Ciccnastenet affairs: runs along these lines: 
‘agreed that Verwoerd (Franco, Tito, Nkrumah, 
Salazar, Castro) is behaving badly, by democra- 
tic standards; but is it wise to denounce him? 
Will that not only make him and his supporters 
angry, and less amenable to reason?’ This has 
been the Times stock line on South Africa; it 
was one of the chief objections to a boycott of 
South African goods: it was even heard after 
Mr. Macmillan’s Cape Town speech (though 
mainly in South Africa: not even the Times, 
here, cared to damn the Prime Minister for 
his lack of tact on that occasion). 

It is interesting; therefore, to examine the re- 
action of South Africans to the realisation, 
forced on them by reports from Britain and else- 
where, of growing distaste abroad for Dr. Ver- 
woerd. All the evidence is that White South 
Africans have been severely shaken. As Robert 
Manning wrote for us after the end of the Prime 
Minister’s tour, as K-H described in his article 
last week, and as our correspondents in Africa 
confirm, many whites—including some Nats— 
have at last woken up to the fact that the 
Verwoerd policies are isolating them morally, 
and jeopardising their economic future; and that, 
far from bringing them security, he is leading 
them into a future stained with violence. 

Perhaps the first clear indication came when a 
group of businessmen formed the South 
African Foundation, an organisation whose 
ostensible aim is to combat anti-South African 
propaganda overseas, but whose main energies 
were soon concentrated on lowering the local 
political temperature, and bridging the English- 
Afrikaans gap. 

Then came the news that a splinter party 
had been formed by Mr. Japie Basson, a former 
Nationalist MP who broke with Dr. Verwoerd 
last year over a Bill to abolish all African repre- 
sentation in the House of Assembly. Mr. Basson 
has in his corner ex-Chief Justice H. A. Fagan, 
a highly respected Afrikaans author and jurist, 
who has recently produced a book called Our 
Responsibility; it analyses with merciless clarity 


the futility of Dr. Verwoerd’s theories. And, 
although they may not get much open support 
immediately, the tide of sympathy is flowing 
towards them. 

On the opposition side, there has been the 
emergence of the Progressives, a sizeable splinter 
from the opposition United Party. Although 
they are not yet sufficiently liberal in outlook to 
attract much non-white support, they are at 
least pledged to fight colour prejudice—a new 
and heartening attitude in any group of white 
MPs; and their speeches have exposed how 
utterly unprincipled the United Party has been 
in the past. 

The impending collapse of the UP is itself 
a most heartening sign of the times. Typical of 
its plight was its leaders’ reaction to Mr. Mac- 
millan’s Cape Town speech: Sir de Villiers 
Graaff thought it expedient to keep his mouth 
shut, but two of his lieutenants who were 
less discreet had the misfortune to express dia- 
metrically opposed views on the subject. 


* 


Eventually this shake-up must bring about a 
redisposition of political forces in South Africa; 
but for the present, Dr. Verwoerd is seeking to 
gain time by distracting attention with the re- 
publican issue. No word about a republic was 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech at the opening 
of Parliament this year, yet a few days later Dr. 
Verwoerd, replying to an opposition motion of 
no confidence, suddenly announced that the 
Government intended to hold a referendum of 
all white voters on the question. Why? Parily 
to divert the force of the opposition’s attack on 
his Bantustan follies; but mainly to prevent any 
further split in his own ranks. 

The Nationalists are by no means certain of 
winning the referendum: they owe their parlia- 
mentary majority to a gerrymandered electoral 
system heavily loaded in favour of rural 
(Afrikaner) voters, so Dr. Verwoerd can reason- 
ably hope that all the party's energies will be too 
concentrated on the campaign to worry about 
what will happen after it. But then, especially if 
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the party does poorly, Dr. Verwoerd will cer- 
tainly have to face a desperate fight for his 
political future. 

In short, for the first time for many years 
there is real hope for South Africa. The political 
situation has begun to brighten in a way that six 
months ago would not have seemed possible. 
And what clearer evidence could there be of the 


unwisdom of past appeasement? By showing . 


that the British Government is no longer pre- 
pared to underwrite Dr. Verwoerd, Mr. Mac- 
millan has done more to halt the slow march of 
South Africa into bloodshed, violence and revo- 
lution than he could have done with years of 
polite behind-the-scenes advice. 

He has made nonsense, too, of the stock 
appeasement excuse that if Dr. Verwoerd is 
thwarted, South Africa may leave the Common- 
wealth. The way South Africa was going, the 
Commonwealth would in any case sooner or 
Jater have been forced to expel her, or lose all 
moral justification for its existence. But now 
there is just an outside chance that the slide into 
anarchy may be prevented, and that South 
Africa may become one of those member nations 
of. the Commonwealth who subscribe to its 
ideals. 


Back-Bencher 


HE news that Dick Crossman has been eased 

off the Opposition front bench should occa- 
sion little surprise; the wonder is that he has 
‘lasted so long. The resolute determination 
that his stream of political consciousness should 
be available in copious draughts to all who thirst 
after political wisdom, and the sporadic tactless- 
ness, have both conspired to make him one of 
the most expendable of Shadow Ministers; and 
only he could seriously have held the naive 
belief that collective responsibility should apply 
only to the inner Shadow Cabinet, not to the 
outer Shadow Administration of which he hap- 
pened to be a member. 

Yet the fact that his resignation comes over 
defence will turn out to be a political mistake; 
for this is one subject on which Mr. Crossman is 
certainly right. His thesis—as he put it in his letter 
to his party leader—is that ‘the Labour Party 
should abandon its support for the policy of an 
independent British deterrent and declare itself 
against the costly and futile pretence that we are 
or ever can become an independent nuclear 
power.’ For a nation to divest itself of control 
over its-nuclear weapons, once it has got them, 
admittedly presents difficulties; but the general 
principle—that the pursuit of nuclear inde- 
pendence has failed in the past, and that it is 
leading us into dangerous and useless expense in 
the future—is surely sound. 

The great majority of MPs on both sides of 
the House who have given serious thought to 
the subject (a small proportion, perhaps, but in 

- due course they will become influential) are on 
Mr. Crossman’s side: and so, it is safe to assume, 
would Mr. Gaitskell himself have been, if his 
attention had not been distracted by the squabble 
over Clause 4. 

It looks as if Mr. Gaitskell- has once again 
shown his unerring political sense of how to be 
forced into doing the right thing at the wrong 
time; for when the party is forced to fall back on 
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the Crossman defence line, as in the near future 
it certainly will be, the fact that he was expelled 
not for his views but for the way he expressed 
them will have been forgotten. 


Sancta Clause 


R. CROSSMAN’s limitations as a political 
tein have seldom been more clearly 
exposed than they are in the article on Clause 4 of 
the Labour Party constitution which he has writ- 
ten for the April number of Encounter—an 
article dashed off, it is charitable to assume, in 
some haste, as a counterblast to Anthony Cros- 
land’s defence of revisionism in the previous issue. 

Clause 4, Mr. Crossman believes, has nothing 
the matter with it, even by revisionist standards. 
At Blackpool Mr. Gaitskell called upon the party 
to distinguish ends from means; but is not this 
what Clause 4 does? It reads: 

To secure for the workers by hand or by 
brain the full fruits of their industry and the 
most equitable distribution thereof that may 
be possible, upon the basis of common owner- 
ship of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange, and the best obtainable system 
of popular administration and control of each 
industry or service 


—and doesn’t this, Mr. Crossman asks, dis- 
tinguish the end (equitable distribution) from 
the means (the organisation of the economy to 
achieve it)? 

This is ingenious interpretative sophistry, and 
if everybody in the Labour Party had agreed to 
accept it years ago the struggle over Clause 4 
need not have arisen. But it is a game that two 
can play. The crucial phrase about means in 
Clause 4 is, surely, ‘the best obtainable system of 
popular administration and control.’ Mr. Cross- 
man condemns it as vague: but at least, he says, 
it ‘rejects as non-Socialist the kind of nationalised 
Board, responsible neither to Parliament nor to 
its workers, which was set up by the Attlee 
Government.’ 

Does it? On the contrary, it deliberately, 
through the use of the term ‘popular,’ encourages 
the electorate to decide what kind of control 
it wishes to be exercised over industry on the 
community’s behalf. And the electorate has 
demonstrated in successive elections that it does 
not want industry directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment or to its workers; for the good reason that 
the electorate has no confidencé at all in the 
ability of either Parliament or any syndicalist 
system to run or to supervise industry. 

Parliament has never shown itself efficient 
in this capacity; whatever the faults of the 
nationalised boards, nobody is seriously going 
to suggest they are more bureaucratic, more 
incompetent, or more resistant to public opinion 
than, say, the Post Office. And now that the 
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House of Commons is run not by its members 
but by two interlocking party cabals, it has 
become so ineffective as an instrument for re- 
flecting public opinion that any idea of it as repre- 
sentative of the community is laughable. The 
boards which Mr. Crossman despises actually 
move closer to public opinion the further they 
are removed from State supervision. The BBC 
is a good example: improvements in its political 
and social services to its viewers have been 
most marked since (with the assistance of com- 
mercial television) it got the party whips off 
its back. 

The lesson which Socialists ought to have 
learned from the last few years is that popular 
control is sometimes best exercised by the re- 
moval of State control. Not always, admittedly 
—the State has to intervene, in some cases, even 
where it would prefer to wash its hands of 
the whole difficult business: transport, for 
example. But few members of the Labour Party 
can now believe that ‘the best obtainable system 
of popular administration’ is necessarily ad- 
ministration by the State—certainly not Mr. 
Crossman, for it strains credulity too far to be- 
lieve that he would get quite so much space 
to air his opinions if Lords Beaverbrook, 
Rothermere and the rest had been compulsorily 
retired to make way for English equivalents of 
Izvestia and Pravda. Nobody is going to suggest 
that either private enterprise or State boards is 
the best mankind will ever do to secure fair and 
efficient distribution; but at least they are fairer, 
and a lot more popular, than the alternative 
which the Left wants to persuade us to put in 
their place. 


Spare the Politician 


Ee Express has described as ‘shocking’ the 
news that political opponents of Kwame 
Nkrumah in Ghana may be flogged. This will 
come as some surprise to its readers, who have 
been under the impression that the Express 
approves of the lash. It is possible that Lord 
Beaverbrook does not like the idea of politicians 
being flogged, even if they are in opposition; 
but the most likely explanation is that flogging 
is a traditionally British pastime: for blacks to 
adopt it is presumptuous. The least the Ghana 
Government can do, if it persists in its ludicrous 
belief that the customs of a civilised people can 
thus be transplanted at whim to more primitive 
nations, is to ensure that competent British in- 
structors are flown out to show them how. 

As eminent an authority on this subject as 
Lord Cromer was careful to insist that when 
members of subject races were flogged, even if 
they were only Egyptians, the preliminary 
arrangements must be carefully attended to, so 
as to ensure that everybody concerned reaped 
the maximum benefit; there are floggings and 
floggings, and it is not to be supposed that any 
inexperienced bushwhacker can be called in out 
of the jungle to do the job—he may not even 
know how to arrange it so that the scars remain 
for an indefinite period. And there is possibly a 
further complication; that they may not show up 
so well on a black background. If Lord Beaver- 
brook cannot spare the time to supervise the 
arrangements himself, perhaps he could be per- 
suaded to send one of his leader-writers? 
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A Darkling 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE triumph of January 29 has been brief. 

For a moment we were back with the Charles 
de Gaulle of the Resistance with more support 
from the Centre and Left than from the Right. 
When the Debré Government was ready to capitu- 
late to the pressure of the Right-wing insurgents 
of Algiers, the President had reasserted in no 
uncertain terms that there was no military solu- 
tion for Algeria, that peace was to be sought on 
a basis of self-determination, and that the army 
executed but did not devise policies. The note of 
hope still rang in his speeches in Southern France 
in the middle of February. But by the end of the 
month he was being quoted to a very different 
tune from command posts of Algeria that he 
was inspecting. ‘Quoted’ is a key-word in this 
connection, for he was no longer speaking in 
public; only one journalist, a representative of 
the Agence France Presse, accompanied him and 
the chief source of news was an army spokesman 
in Algiers. The contrast between the President’s 
new declaration and the old ones might have been 
less sharp if there had been access to all he said, 
but the important fact was that he accepted this 
form of communication. He was making declara- 
tions of first-class importance through, and there- 
fore filtered by, the army. 

The new note was one of complete pessimism 
about negotiating a cease-fire. The army must 
finish the war. It would have an essential func- 
tion for long after that (not in itself new, since 
the President had always declared that there must 
be a period of up to four years between a cease- 
fire and a referendum.) To balance this news, 
welcome to the army and to the Right but to 
no one else, the President flung in a new slogan: 
‘An Algerian Algeria linked with France.’ While 
theoretically preserving the aim of self-deter- 
mination he definitely associated ‘secession’ with 
partition, which is abhorred by the Algerian 
nationalists, and no less definitely rejected as 
impossible the attempt to make Bretons or 
Normans out of Algerian Moslems and to con- 
tinue the government of Algeria from Paris. In 
other words, he had committed himself to back- 
ing one of the three alternatives to be submitted 
to the Algerian people so clearly that he was 
prejudging the issue. 

The term an ‘Algerian Algeria’ was not pleas- 
ing to the ears of many officers and abominable 
to the ears of French nationalists. Still, the army 
was pleased with the prospect of having the 
destiny of Algeria to all intents and purposes 
entrusted to it. But everywhere else the new 
approach to the Algerian problem aroused a con- 
Sternation that the President had apparently 
failed to foresee. The strongest single element in 
the support he enjoyed amongst metropolitan 
Frenchmen and North African Moslems had 
been the hope that he would succeed in ending 
the war. With his own hands he had struck away 
this buttress and at the same time roused one 
more angry protest against the ambiguities of his 
statements. In the past he has in fact been 
ambiguous for careless readers only. But on this 
occasion it is impossible to put the blame on any 
shoulders than his own. 

The cause of the change must be found in 
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PARIS 


some change of assessment of the situation, but 
a change which he has not acknowledged. Pre- 
sumably he has come to the conclusion that he 
could never reduce the demands of the rebel 
leaders to a point at which they would be accept- 
able to the army without risking a new and 
much more dangerous crisis than that of last 
January. Therefore the more the rebels limited 
their demands to guarantees of neutrality for the 
referendum the more dangerous. these demands 
became. He must break off the indirect negotia- 
tions, conversations, contacts or however else 
they were to be described, and transfer his hopes 
to the emergence of a more moderate. Moslem 
nationalist party that would accept his new 
formula, ‘an Algerian Algeria linked with 
France.’ Unfortunately no such party has shown 
signs of coming into existence, although there 
may well be a large body of Algerian opinion 
that wishes it would. The opportunities to deal 
with leaders who would have been delighted to 
negotiate on such a basis were thrown away years 
ago and present stresses make .i doubtful whether 
they could be created again. 

But the damage to the President’s position is 
not limited to the Algerian problem in itself. The 
Socialists had so far limited their opposition and 
the Catholic MRP had accepted participation in 
the Government, because of the Algerian hopes 
that the President had aroused. Now the Social- 
ists are in formal opposition on the Algerian issue 
since they continue to demand a negotiation for 
a cease-fire that will not be a capitulation, and 
a round-table conference on guarantees for the 
referendum. The MRP has made it clear through 
its secretary-general that if there is no immediate 
hope for peace in Algeria, then it can no longer 
turn a blind eye to the internal development of 
the regime. Explosive discontent in the farming 
world is compelling every party to look to its 
country voters. At the behest of the principal 
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French farmers’ organisation, deputies of all 
parties, except the Gaullist UNR, have demanded 
the early recall of Parliament to discuss agri- 
culture. The constitution provides that if half the 
deputies plus one demand the recall of Parlia- 
ment for a specific purpose the President calls 
it together for that purpose but that purpose 
only. Under the last constitution a similar pro- 
vision was automatic, though questions of date 
left a little play. It was generally supposed that 
the provision was also automatic under the 
present one, but the President has always claimed 
that he is under no circumstances a legal auto- 
maton, and that in this case, as in others, his 
function must be to act after due consideration 
and perhaps therefore not to recall Parliament: 

In other words, at the moment when the parties 
have lost, or at least seem greatly weakened, their 
motive for accepting the President’s decisions as 
final, because he was carrying the banner of 
peace in Algeria, the President may take up an 
attitude which severely weakens what is left of 
parliamentary control under the Fifth Republic. 
This ultimate control is being weakened from 
another side. Rather than get rid of Ministers the 
President seems to be developing a system of 
committees presided over by himself to work out 
policy on great issues of state. The Government 
is therefore becoming a body of administrative 
co-ordination rather than of political decision. 
It is the Government, however, not the President, 
that is responsible to Parliament. Will it be worth 
while, in such circumstances, to bring the Govern- 
ment down? 

Thus both the Algerian problem and the prob- 
lem of the regime are pressing for renewed atten- 
tion at the moment at which the President would 
like to give all his mind to the visit of Mr. 
Khrushchev, to his own visits to London, Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, and finally to the summit 
conference. It is not what he had hoped for. The 
only good result, if it is a result, has been the 
President’s return to the cultivation of an old 
friendship, that of Britain, on the same terms of 
intimacy as he has hitherto reserved for his new 
friendship with Western Germany. 
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Infertile Crescent 


From MICHAEL 


HIS winter's prolonged drought all through 

the Middle East has made a mockery of 
the term ‘fertile crescent’—which is used to de- 
note the broad sweep of territory running north 
and then east from Palestine through the 
Lebanon and Syria into northern Iraq. 

Normally the rainfall between October and 
April is sufficient all through the fertile crescent 
to make this area self-sufficient in cereals, and 
to provide Syria and Iraq with a substantial sur- 
plus for export. But this year, which comes on 
top of two dry years, farmers—especially in 
Syria and Jordan—were growing desperate when 
the rainfall up to the end of February had 
reached only a half, and in some places as little 
as a sixth, of the normal average. Since then 
there has been some heavy rain (the first in some 

. areas for more than a month), but even now it 

is not certain that the Syrians will be able to 
salvage more than 60 per cent. of the winter 
wheat crop, while in Jordan the figure will prob- 
ably be 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. 

Such facts help to remind us of the fearful 
importance that water has in the eyes of the 
Middle-Easterner. Without her powerful Western 
friends Jordan would face a desperate emer- 
gency this summer, and men as well as livestock 
would die for lack of water. Hence the defiant 
attitude which the Arabs have adopted and 
maintained over the disposal of the waters of 
the River Jordan. At the inconclusive meeting of 
the Arab League which ended earlier this month 
in Cairo, the nearest thing to a decision was 
embodied in the resolution that if Israel diverted 
the Jordan for her own purposes, the Arabs 
would consider themselves legally entitled to take 
counter-action in self-defence. 

Whether the Arabs would in fact do so, and 
what form their counter-action might take, are 
questions open to endless debate. The revival of 
the old quarrel between Egypt and Jordan, which 
has been the only notable resui: of the wrangling 
in the Arab League meeting, must be encourag- 
ing to the Israelis, if indeed they fear an aggres- 
sive move from the Arabs. But whatever Mr. 
Ben-Gurion may have said in Washington, very 
few observers in the Middle East believe that 
he really feels himself threatened by the Arabs, 
or that the Arabs feel themselves strong enough 
—even if they could unite—to take on Israel in 
a full-scale war. What, then, is at the bottom 
of the ‘crisis’ which has been said to exist in the 
Middle East during the past month? 

To many educated Arabs the answer is plain. 
The Israeli Government, they say, wants to wind 
up the long-standing Palestine question, and in 
order to achieve this it has embarked on a care- 
fully worked-out plan to raise support in the 
West, either for a final settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute (frontiers, refugees, water rights, 
Suez Canal passage and all) or for further large- 
scale aid to Israel—or both. The first move was 
to turn on the pressure nearly a year ago to 
force the Egyptians to allow free passage to 
Israeli cargoes entering the Suez Canal. Then 
came the threat to divert the River Jordan, which 
was eventually underlined by the attack on the 


Arab village of Tawafiq. (As usual, Israeli propa- 
ganda was largely successful in representing this 
as a defensive move against Syrian encroach- 
ment, and this impression survives despite the 
formal condemnation of Israel by the mixed 
Armistice Commission and despite the report of 
General Van Horn, the chief truce supervisor.) 
The Arabs reacted as they were meant to react 
—with bluster and troop movements in Sinai— 
which at once enabled the Israelis to complain 
that they were being threatened and to bam- 
boozle the Western governments with the old 
canard (surely exposed for all time after Suez) 
that Arab provocation represented a front for 
Soviet expansion in the Middle East. And when 
the temperature had been raised to the appro- 
priate level, Mr. Ben-Gurion took off for 
Washington, where he presented President 
Eisenhower with an album of pictures showing 
the former inmates of Nazi concentration camps 
leading their new and peaceful lives in Israel. 
And there we come back to the question of 
water. In opening the investment campaign in 
New York, Israel’s Economic Minister to the 
US stated that in the past twelve years Israel had 
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doubled its population, which now numbered 
more than two million. Over the next five years, 
he said, the Government hoped to achieve a 
further 20 per cent. increase in population—to 
install another 400,000 Jews on the land from 
which the Arabs were expelled twelve years ago. 
To do this will mean irrigation of new areas, and 
in particular of the Negev, the southern desert 
—and it is for the irrigation of the Negev that 
Israel wants to divert the waters of the River 
Jordan. This scheme embodies all the factors 
which make the Arabs nervous and resentful and 
bitter in their attitude towards Israel: it would 
take water from the Jordan (which the Arabs 
need) to irrigate the Negev (which the Arabs 
claim), so that another 400,000 Jewish immi- 
grants can be absorbed—while a million Arab 
refugees along the border remain without land 
or means of earning their own livelihood. 

If it is true that all this is part of a deep-laid 
plan to gain further American support for Israel, 
it is also true that the Arabs have been short- 
sighted and tactless in their reaction to it. But 
the problem for the statesmen of the world to 
decide is not who is most to blame for the 
situation, but what can be done about it—and 
there is no doubt that further Israeli immigra- 
tion, especially if it involves unilateral action 
about disputed water rights, can only sharpen the 
divisions and increase the dangers. 


Outtourist 


By BERNARD LEVIN 





ON second thoughts, I decided 
that the Copenhagen chamber- 
maid might think I had gone 
mad, and desisted. It would, 
after all, have been rather diffi- 
cult to explain to her why I 
wanted a lettuce and a tele- 
phone directory served in my 
room. So I settled instead for 
a lager, cold and foaming—and 
Danish. And, anyway, in my 
hotel room I discovered that 
there was already a telephone 
directory. 

It is not, of course, necessary to visit the Soviet 
Union to know that it is not a free country. But 
the quality of the knowledge is of a different order 
when you have seen it face to face. A capital city 
of four million people without a telephone direc- 
tory or a lettuce (it is without a lot of other 
things, too, but these were somehow the two I 
missed most keenly) may sound like a joke, but 
in fact it is no laughing matter. Not after the 
second day or so, anyhow. For the absence of 
the lettuce reflects the low standard of living, and 
the absence of a telephone directory reminds us 
that unrestricted communication between indi- 
viduals is frowned on in the Soviet Union. It was 
pitiful to watch distinguished and highly-placed 
officials and artists fingering tattered little address 
books and scraps of paper when they wanted to 
find a telephone number, or ringing up somebody 
whose number they already had to see if he could 
supply the wanted one. And it was pitiful to 
watch the long, drab, beaten queues outside the 
shops, and to see the desperately low quality and 











desperately high prices of the goods inside. 

There is much for pity; but there is more for 
anger. Outside every one of the dreadful Intourist 
hotels, where foreigners stay (God knows where 
Russians stay; there doesn’t seem to be a non- 
Intourist hotel in the entire city), there is an 
armed militia-man to keep an eye on any Soviet 
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‘I only read out what it says in the phrase book.’ 
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citizens who may be associating with foreigners. 
On every floor of the hotel there sits, day and 
night, a Gorgon whose job it is to see who comes 
and who goes, and who with. The militia-man is 
there again outside each of the hideous, jerry- 
built blocks of flats where the free diplomats and 
pressmen live, and if an unfamiliar car arrives at 
night he stands in its path until he has had a good 
look at the occupants. He is there, too, outside 
every Embassy and the American and British 
Clubs, to see that no Soviet citizen mingles with 
the foreign deviis. 

Occasionally, a fleet-footed Russian gives him 
the slip and gets in; but the reckoning is to be 
paid when he comes out. Shortly before I arrived 
in Moscow, a student of half-Danish extraction 
had managed to evade the guards and get into 
the Dutch Embassy, where he explained that his 
mixed racial origins were making his life a misery 
at the University (there is also, our fellow- 
travellers may—or may not—be amused to note, 
a fairly well-developed colour-bar at the Univer- 
sity; the Komsomols, it appears, do not care for 
the local girls’ interest in the African students). 
The Dutch authorities could do nothing for him, 
and when he left the Embassy the secret police 
were waiting for him. They beat him up then and 
there, flung him into a car and drove him off. 
He has not been seen or heard of since. 

Yet there is no doubt that the atmosphere of 
terror has immeasurably lightened in the last few 
years. Westerners who have been in Moscow less 
than a year told me that even they had noticed 
an enormous change in their time there. The mid- 
night knock at the door is no longer an ever- 
present fear (though the midday knock in the 
street outside the Dutch Embassy has not yet 
gone), and Soviet citizens do, despite the obstacles 
placed in their way, talk to foreigners—though 
a Westerner is almost never invited to a Russian 
home. And the standard of living, though lower 
than that enjoyed by hard-core unemployed in 
Britain (lucky the Moscow family that has one 
room to itself) is also unrecognisably higher than 
it was a mere year or two ago. In Ulitsa Gorki, 
Moscow’s Oxford Street, there must be fully 
thirty shops—sometimes two or even three adja- 
cent ones—and though practically nothing in 
them would be bought by anybody in Britain, 
to Muscovites it is a treasure-house. 


But then, Muscovites have no standards to go 
by. For the most depressing fact about the Soviet 
Union—and also one that can only be felt when 
you get there—is the fact that this is, and has 
been for forty-three years, the nearest thing to 
an hermetically-sealed society the world has ever 
seen. The bookstall in my hotel looks at first sight 
like any other hotel newspaper kiosk; Russian 
and foreign newspapers, magazines, postcards. 
But look a little closer, and there is nothing on it 
but Communist rubbish from the four corners 
of the world. Indeed, there is a Western Moscow 
legend to the effect that our own Daily Worker 
is kept under the counter for sale only to custo- 
mers whom the vendor is sure she can trust, and 
it isn’t very far from the literal truth. 

As for the cult of personality, it is of course 
stronger than ever. K. got back to Moscow from 
his Asian jaunt while I was there, and the regular 
farce of the welcome-home meeting was gone 
through. Buses would arrive at the factory gates, 
the workers were rounded up and herded into 


them, and off they rolled to the Lenin Stadium to 
do voluntary homage to the conquering hero, 
amid much repetition of ‘Mir y druzhba’ (peace 
and friendship) which, as somebody pointed out 
some time ago, is in the mouths of these people 
like the word ‘love’ on the lips of a whore. 

And there is no way in which the resident cor- 
respondents can get the regular, day-to-day truth 
out of the country. Everything they send is fil- 
leted of any adverse reference to the regime by 
the censors, and every letter that goes in or out 
of the couhtry is opened and read; if the censors 
do not care for. what they read, the letter quietly 
disappears—‘in transit,’ of course. 

Nothing of all this, I repeat, was in any way 
news to me. Soviet dictatorship has, after all, 
been documented in detail for a long time now. 
As a matter of fact, there was only one item 
of real information that I gleaned from my fort- 
night’s stay. It was learned from a British student 
at the University; that there is a Brazilian geo- 
grapher who glories in the name of Hildegarde 
O'Riley Sternberg. 

But all the same, the living reality is something 
you must go there to see. And when you go, 
remember to doff your hat to Intourist. It was 
Intourist, as a matter of fact, that saved my 
reason, though I very nearly lost it in the process. 
It kept me sane because I reflected, looking at the 
staggering incompetence of it, that if the West 
only hangs on long enough, we must win; sooner 
or later the titanic weight of inefficiency will 
bring the whole regime down. The incivility and 
casual unhelpfulness of the hotel staff is almost 
beyond belief, and quite beyond remonstrance 
(incidentally, at the Metropole, which is, you 
might say, the Savoy of Moscow, you are 
expected to use the same knife and fork for first 
and second courses; the waiter will convey this to 
you by tipping them on to the tablecloth in front 
of you as he removes—or, usually, pushes to the 
side of the table and leaves—your first plate). 

But the Intourist bureau is only too anxious 
to please and be polite, one’s every appearance 
through its doors being greeted by a desire to 
know what they can do for you, and one’s every 
‘thank you’ being met by ‘you're welcome.” Which 
is all very well; but the degree of incompetence 
with which they carry out your wishes when you 
have expressed them is something which draws 
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an admiration that isn’t even reluctant; anything 
on that scale has to be applauded, even if you 
are going quietly mad in the process. 

Consider: I was due to fly from Leningrad to 
Moscow; from Moscow to Berlin; then, a week 
later, from Berlin to Paris, and finally from Paris 
to London. All these flights were booked and 
seats reserved. Unfortunately, the Moscow-Berlin 
flight was due to land at Schénfeld, in East Ger- 
many, not at Tempelhof, in West Berlin. And I 
had no East German visa. I explained this to 
Intourist, who for a quarter of an hour or so 
repeated, ‘But you should have a visa.’ Event- 
ually, I made them understand that I didn’t have 
one, and had no time to get one. It would there- 
fore be necessary for me to be re-routed from 
Moscow to Berlin via Copenhagen, thus enabling 
me to land, visa-less, at Tempelhof. It was under- 
stood; it would be done. 

And so, after a fashion, it was. But when my 
ticket was returned to me—or rather some days 
after my ticket was returned to me—I discovered 
that Intourist had (a) cancelled the Leningrad- 
Moscow ticket entirely; (6) cancelled every flight 
reservation all the way to London; and (c) routed 
me out of Copenhagen by Czechoslovak Airlines, 
which lands only in East Berlin. Faced with 
imbecility of that order, what can one do but 
cheer? And cheer twice, moreover; once for the 
awe-inspiring magnificence of the operation itself, 
and the second time for the comforting feeling 
that, if they will only go on like this for a little 
longer, we cannot lose. 

But of course, we can. The reckoning that faces 
the Soviet regime if its people should ever dis- 
cover how they have been tricked is so terrible 
that the rulers will go to any lengths to prevent 
its happening. That is why, for all the ‘liberalisa- 
tion,’ that hotel bookstall will never see a copy 
of a non-Communist newspaper, why books and 
films and plays that hint at the truth will never 
be allowed in from outside, why the full Terror 
is there in readiness to be re-imposed at a 
moment’s notice if it should be needed. Forty- 
three years ago they had a Revolution that was 
supposed to bring paradise to the workers; but 
this was the first winter since then that there have 
been apples in the shops throughout. Have not 
the people who made a society like this one good 
cause to fear? 
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‘Incidentally, did you know that yours is an advertisement for a detergent?’ 
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Ladders to the top 


Can you be sure of Shell? No-one can say definitely where a man is going 
Many graduates who apply to us express the wish_ to get; but he may be quite sure, today more 
to start their careers in their professional capacities, than ever, that success for the scientist, techno- 
whether as Geologists, Physicists, Geophysicists, logist or arts graduate will mean administration 

Chemists, Engineers, Chemical Engineers or as Arts half way up the ladder. 

Graduates (Economists, Classicists and others), by As the oil industry and the chemicals from petroleum 
acquiring some special skill. All may look for advance- industry expand, the variety of steps a man can take 
ment in the fields of management. is constantly increasing. 
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1960 


National Theatre Year 


By RICHARD FINDLATER 


HEN I say that 1960 is likely to be a decisive 
AY seer in the long, long campaign for a 
National Theatre, I can be sure of a general re- 
sponse of loud, incredulous yawns. Most people 
who believe that the theatre is something more 
than a poor relation of the TV industry are con- 
yinced that the National Theatre is a necessity, 
and most people are convinced that no British 
Government will ever build it. 


Such pessimism is scarcely surprising. It is half 
a century since the crusade to give the theatre 
parity with the other arts was launched in the 
name of Shakespeare, and through fifty years of 
finagling, bungling and stonewalling—fifty years 
of criminally wasted opportunities—the cause has 
been explained and argued over and over again, 
with the support of most of the leading artists of 
the modern theatre. Eleven years ago their victory 
seemed to be at last in sight, when by common 
agreement between the parties an Act of Parlia- 
ment empowered the Treasury to contribute up 
to a million pounds towards the cost of erecting 
and equipping a National Theatre on a South 
Bank site given by the London County Council. 
Two years later the Queen Mother laid the 
foundation stone, previously dedicated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, while fanfares were 
sounded by the State Trumpeters. But not long 
afterwards the site was silently moved to the other 
side of Hungerford Bridge, leaving behind a dis- 
placed block of granite as the symbol of that ‘new 
partnership of the nation and the stage’ somewhat 
prematurely acclaimed by Her Majesty. Critics of 
the National Theatre, self-cast as ‘realists’ in a 
battle against outmoded and uneconomic idealism, 
began to exhume all the old arguments which had 
been neatly buried in the reign of Edward VII. 
And only a year ago the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury—talking as if the Act of 1949 had 
never been passed—explained that the Govern- 
ment wanted to be ‘satisfied that there was general 
acceptance of the concept of building a National 
Theatre.’ 


That seemed to sound the death knell of the 
cause. The National Theatre as a concept, let 
alone as a building, has always had its enemies out- 
side Whitehall. (Among the most recent snipers are 
such oddly coupled guerrillas as Mr. Hobson and 
Mr. Osborne.) Although the most conclusive argu- 
ment for the Theatre might well be the fact that 
most artists have supported it and most managers 
have opposed it, if it had to wait for ‘general 
acceptance’ before it was built then it would never 
be built at all. If that, indeed, was the ‘pre- 
requisite for Treasury action then we should still 
be waiting for such institutions of the English 
way of life as free libraries, museums, art galleries, 
a health service and, not least, salaries for MPs. 
But the Government—any government—always 
has an excuse on tap: if it no longer maintains 
that the country cannot afford a National Theatre, 
it can certainly argue that the country would not 
unanimously vote for one. 

Meanwhile the LCC is known to be understand- 
ably impatient at the prospect of indefinitely freez- 
ing two valuable sites—not only the one on the 
South Bank, but also the site in South Kensington 


for which it was swapped. But the million pounds 
conditionally promised in the 1949 Act is tied to 
the South Bank site. If the Government holds out 
long enough, then the site may no longer be 
available and the Treasury will be freed for ever 
from the hideous responsibility of investing money 
in a mere playhouse when it could be losing a bit 
more on some really worthwhile national asset 
like a Blue Streak. 


But at. last the squalid and apparently inter- 
minable farce is dragging to an end. In 1960 the 
National Theatre project—whose postponement, 
according to Sir Donald Wolfit, has made Britain 
the ‘laughing-stock of Europe’—has reached the 
Now-or-Never point. For it seems unlikely that 
the Government can defer its decision any longer. 

First of all, the second part of the Arts Council's 
report on Housing the Arts {in the English 
provinces) is expected to be submitted. to the 
Chancellor by the spring. In the first part of its 
report, prepared at the Chancellor’s request, the 
Housing the Arts committee—of which I have 
the honour to be a member—proposed that the 
building of the main part of the National Theatre 
in London was an urgent priority, and that it 
might be carried out ‘forthwith’ (after revision 
of the original plans) within the budget of a mil- 
lion pounds mentioned in the Act of 1949. (One 
of the main arguments of the Theatre’s opponents 
is the fact that, on the basis of its initial costing, 
about two million pounds would now be required 
for its erection.) After this report was submitted 
last year the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
explained that the Government would not make 
up its mind about any of the committee’s pro- 
posals until it had considered the sequel on. the 
needs of the English provinces, so that national 
priorities might be judged in perspective. That 
judgment should be made this summer. 

Meanwhile, there has been considerable pres- 
sure for immediate effective recognition of the 
Old Vic as the National Theatre company by its 
partisans on both sides of the House, who plead 
for an annual grant of some £150,000. At 
present the Old Vic receives £20,000 from 
the Arts Council, supplemented for the next 
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two years by £15,000 p.a. from Whitbreads, 
and an undisclosed production fee from 
Southern Television, but I believe that the 
Old Vic urgently needs more money even 
to maintain its current scale of production. Since 
it completed the Shakespearian cycle and ven- 
tuged into other, oddly chosen fields of drama its 
foftunes have understandably been erratic 
(bardolatry is the only certifiably safe bet), and 
it suffers from the frequent misconception among 
critics that it already serves as a kind of make-do- 
and-mend national theatre. This damaging fallacy 
—-judged in that light, some of its productions 
would be a national disgrace—springs from an 
agreement made in 1946, when the Vic was at 
the peak of its Olivier-Richardson glories, between 
the Governors of the Vic and the Trustees of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Com- 
mittee (which owns the South Kensington site). 
Collaborating in a body called the Joint Council 
for the National Theatre and the Old Vic, the 
Governors agreed to provide the company and 
management and the Trustees agreed to provide 
the building for the National Theatre to be. That 
agreement has been warmly criticised in recent 
years, and the Joint Council has often been 
bitterly attacked for its inaction over the building 
of the Theatre. But many of the Old Vic’s sup- 
porters have claimed all the time that there is no 
need to build a new theatre while a_per- 
fectly weatherproof, comfortable playhouse— 
adequately haloed with tradition—stands four- 
square in the Waterloo Road, and that argument 
is being pressed particularly hard at the moment. 
‘Now,’ the Old Vic’s lobbyers may well be saying, 
‘our theatre can’t wait any longer. It must have 
more money, or it may collapse. Why not settle 
the National Theatre problem once and for all by 
giving the Vic a reasonable annual grant to raise 
and train a National Theatre company, plus a 
small building subsidy to improve the old play- 
house?’ 

That would not only be empirical. It would also 
be cheap. And, indeed, it has already been pro- 
posed in part by a Conservative election pamphlet 
on The Challenge of Leisure. While paying the 
usual lip-service to the idea of a National Theatre, 
this pamphlet made clear .that it didn’t advocate 
anything so expensive as building one for several 
years. 


Before it is built, we must have a living 
organisation of actors and actresses . . . form- 
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ing the nucleus of the National Theatre Com- 
pany. We think such an organisation is best 
created, in the British way, round something 
already in being which has proved its worth. This 
we find in the Old Vic. 
Expert opinion went to make up this verdict, no 
doubt, for among the Conservatives associated 
with the pamphlet was Sir John Russell, who is a 
Governor and Director of the Old Vic Trust. 
Although it was not an official party statement, 
the Conservatives—like the Labour Party—are 
committed to doing something about the National 
Theatre, and the Old Vic’s claims may appeal to 
the Government as a cut-price compromise. 


There are other reasons for supposing that this 
something will happen this year. I understand 
that the Arts Council has prepared a detailed 
memorandum on the National Theatre at the 
Government's request, and that the views of such 
Official bodies as the League of Dramatists, Equity 
and the Theatrical Managers’ Association—un- 
accountably not hitherto brought into consulta- 
tion by the Joint Council—have been submitted 
By the time that the Chancellor has digested the 
Housing the Arts report on the English provinces, 
the Government should be ready to announce the 
future of the National Theatre—and, perhaps, of 
the Old Vic. 


What will it do? I believe that there is only 
one thing it can do: announce that the erection 
of a National Theatre on the South Bank should 
go forward, according to the Act of 1949, as soon 
as the Trustees—Nor the Joint Council—submit 
a revised scheme for its building and management. 
Building the National Theatre now is supported, 
I think, by nearly every professional organisa- 
tion in the theatre, including the ultra-cautious 
Theatrical Managers’ Association. It can also 
claim the support of such bodies as the Bow 
Group, which in its excellent pamphlet on 
Patronage and the Arts expressly rejected the Old 
Vic makeshift : 

It is of immense importance for the National 
Theatre to be housed in a building of outstand- 
ing architectural merit which . . . would be a 
stimulus both to actors and to audiences. 
But for those who believe that a National Theatre 
isn’t really necessary, and that its place can be 
taken now by a richer Old Vic, I make the follow- 
ing points : 

1. None of the million pounds mentioned in the 
Act of 1949 can be spent on the Waterloo Road 
or distributed (as\a powerful Labour sect believes) 
among the provincial reps: it is tied to the site on 
South Bank. 


2. What do people mean when they say that 
‘the Old Vic’ should become the de facto National 
Theatre? The company? That changes, with the 
policy and the production style, from season to 
season. There is, in fact, only one element of 
continuity in the esthetic achievement of the Vic: 
its name, and the plays of Shakespeare. Appoint- 
ing the Old Vic to hatch a National Theatre 
means relying on the wisdom of Mr. Michael 
Benthall or his successor, Mr. Norman Millar 
(who had no theatrical experience before becom- 
ing Administrator), and a colony of Governors 
whose only men of the theatre are Sir Bronson 
Albery and the dramatic critic of the Observer. 


3. How can a National Theatre Company be 
contractually tied to one commercial television 
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group, which insists on complete ‘exclusivity’— 
that is, the Company cannot be televised by any 
other group? That is the current commitment of 
the Old Vic to Southern Television. 

4. The need for keeping alive our great 
theatrical heritage, eliminating the appalling waste 
of talent and setting exemplary standards in the 
theatre arts is more imperatively urgent than ever 
before, as the physical radius of the theatre 
steadily contracts year by year. But these stan- 
dards cannot be set in a playhouse so relatively 
inadequate as the Old Vic, however patched-up. 

5. If you follow the empiricists’ argument that 
a National Theatre Company should first be 
created ‘round something already in being which 
has proved its worth, then surely the rightful 
claimant should not be the Old Vic, but the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon? Since the war it has built up an inter- 
national reputation which has dimmed the Old 
Vic’s name; mest of our leading actors, directors 
and designers have worked there, more frequently 
and fruitfully on the whole than at the Vic; it is 
the best-equipped theatre in the country, serviced 
as it is by a permanent backstage organisation 
with no counterpart in London; it is launching 
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(if all goes well) a London branch which will in 
effect fulfil many of the functions of a stop-gap 
National Theatre Company; and it has not 
needed, up till now, one penny of State aid! 

6. If the erection of a National Theatre js 
postponed much longer—and postponement was 
implied by both Labour and Conservative elec- 
tion statements—the South Bank site may be lost, 
The LCC has just pressed openly for a Cabinet 
decision. Where else in Central London, then, 
could a free site be found? This is the last ehance 
to build a National Theatre: the deadline is not 
far off. 

7. People who believe that Britain cannot afford 
a National Theatre should consider that its main 
part could be built now for what we spend in one 
month on a rocket range, for a fortieth part of 
the fortune squandered on the Brabazon. Part of 
the money is potentially on tap in the £750,000 
set aside for cultural purposes in the Television 
Act of 1954, which could now—as our leading 
players have suggested—be diverted to the South 
Bank site, ‘so that Great Britain may be put on an 
equal footing in this respect with other countries.’ 

But wherever the cash comes from, we cannot 
afford NoT to build a National Theatre. Now. 


The Masai* 


HAT Tanganyika should now be in a position 
te expect responsible self-government within 
a year is a tribute both to the quiet, determined 
realism of Mr. Nyerere and to the dedicated 
progressiveness of the British administration. 
These two complementary qualities have made 
Tanganyika’s political advancement quicker and 
smoother than that of other political countries 
and, given that a spell of internal harmony will 
allow Mr. Nyerere to consolidate his position, 
there is every hope that there will be established 
a model among emancipated territories. Bright 
though the prospect may be, there are still things 
which would deny Mr. Nyerere his period of 
harmonious consolidation, and one of them is the 
existence of the Masai. 

The Masai are one of the best-known tribes in 
Africa. Apart from their romantic appeal, they 
always provoke intense controversy, for they in- 
spire among those who know them either virulent 
dislike or passionate admiration. Some say the 
Masai are a race of indolent, supercilious, disease- 
ridden wasters, an anachronism in a progressive 
country; others think of them as a generous, aris- 
tocratic people who owe their great natural charm 
to being perfectly attuned to their environment. 
All that is agreed is that there is a profound differ- 
ence between Masai and Bantu. This difference 
between the Nilo-Hamitic Masai and the Bantu 
is in fact, fundamental—anthropological back- 
ground, culture, language, temperament, outlook, 
physical appearance—everything except actual 
colour of skin. 

The Masai pattern of existence is governed by 
three things: sufficiency of water; adequate 
grazing; and relative freedom from disease. 
Where all three of these conditions are satisfac- 
tory, permanent kraals are established, and, when 
this happens, -the Masai develop patterns of rota- 
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tional grazing which are surprisingly effective. 
But this is unusual. They have some grazings 
which they use in the wet season, and others 
which they use in the dry season. During and 
immediately after the rains, they can use rain- 
ponds distributed over a very wide area; but 
during the dry season they are compelled to con- 
centrate around highland springs or permanent 
deep wells. The vast majority follow a semi- 
nomadic existence, meving as circumstances 
compel; and their lore enables them to exist— 
and even to prosper—in conditions of appalling 
adversity. 


One cannot gain a true appreciation of Masai 
conditions through casual acquaintance. For 
instance, the overgrazing of certain pastures by 
Masai cattle—which is commented upon by many 
observers—is caused mainly by the concentration 
around permanent waters in the dry season; and, 
as roads in Masailand tend to run from one 
permanent water to the next, visitors are in- 
clined to derive an exaggerated impression of 
damage, which reflects erroneously on the tribe’s 
capabilities. In some thickly populated areas, too, 
traditional Masai dry-season grazings have been 
taken over by settlers, and can no longer afford 
seasonal relief for large tracts of steppe. Inevit- 
ably, steppe lands have suffered; that they have 
not been permanently destroyed emphasises the 
grazing mastery of the Masai, for there is no 
other tribe in East Africa who could use these 
great arid tracts better than these consummate 
pastoralists. 


On the boundaries of Masailand there are 
districts where the greater portion of good 
arable land is occupied by alien estate-owners 
and where the tribal lands are acutely congested. 
The overcrowded cultivators naturally covet, and 
have encroached on, the green highland areas 
of Masailand which constitute the dry-season 
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ings. And political capital has been made out 
of this land hunger; cultivators in the congested 
areas have been given the impression that they 
will be able to move into the green areas as soon 
as British restraint has been removed. Even to 
people unacquainted with the principles of land 
usage it will be obvious that the greater part of 
the Masai steppe will be rendered useless if the 
essential dry-season grazing reserves are not 
available when required. And they will not be 
available, if they are occupied by cultivators; in 
that event the Masai and their cattle will gradu- 
ally be starved into extinction. 

Masailand—even in its present undeveloped 
state—-exports at least 30,000 head of slaughter 
cattle each year, a figure which could be greatly 
increased if a better distribution of water-points 
was effected; the loss of the Masai cattle would 
be a serious economic loss. Some of Tangan- 
yika’s leading politicians are aware of this; but, 
being principally the sons of traditional culti- 
vators, they are unlikely to display much sym- 
pathy with pastoral patterns. Even if convinced 
that Masailand is totally unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion, and that cultivation would inevitably 
destroy the cattle industry, they will find it 
politically inexpedient to deny the promises which 
the land-hungry tribes believe to have been made; 
and the cultivators will continue to move in. 

The disputes that will arise, too, will come 
before a Legislative Assembly dominated by 
Bantu of cultivator background; it is most un- 
likely that a Masai point of view will receive a 
sympathetic hearing and, even if it did, it is un- 
thinkable that the trend of voting would be 
affected. In short, if Tanganyika achieves respon- 
sible self-government in the shape that present 
tendencies indicate, it seems certain that the 
Masai will be virtually eliminated after a few 
years of discord and probable bloodshed. 

To those who have loved the Masai, their dis- 
appearance would be a tragedy. It is unusual 
these days to meet a people so perfectly attuned 
to their environment that they are unimpressed 
by any other. The Masai have never shown any 
desire to ape European ways, but have instead 
seen their great herds drifting across the plains 
as their life, a thing of beauty and their heritage 
from God. Political and economic realities de- 
mand that a solution to the problem should be 
found; and the obvious one is to make Masailand 
a self-contained entity. Possibly the best way of 
doing this would be under a simple guarantee of 
security by the United Nations, but, whatever 
way it is done, a more effective entity would be 
created if both Tanganyika and Kenya sections 
of Masailand were united. Given a minimum 
amount of guidance, the running of their internal 
affairs would present no great difficulty to the 
Masai. Their traditional form of absolute demo- 
cracy—a very unusual thing in Africa—has 
recently been formalised into a federal council, 
and their present wealth is probably enough for 
self-sufficiency. 

This would be complicated; and political 
opposition will certainly be encountered from 


‘ non-Masai. But these objections seem trivial 


when it is considered that Tanganyika’s boun- 
daries have no ethnological justification; that the 
Masai have never been truly integrated with the 
rest of the country; and that this alternative is 
the only means of preserving the Masai. 


Down on the Farm 
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Bacon and Eggs 


By JACK DONALDSON 


HE results of the annual discussions between 
f > Minister of Agriculture and the repre- 
sentatives of the farming industry were an- 
nounced last week, revealing that Mr. Hare 
has decided to reduce the total value of the 
guarantees by £9 million. Under the long- 
term assurances given in the 1957 Act it was open 
to him to impose cuts up to £19 million; so he 
has wielded his axe lightly. The farmers were un- 
able to agree to his conclusions, but this is now a 
routine act of protection against the rank and 
file and has little significance. 

Agricultural net output is increasing steadily 
and is expected to reach 168 per cent. of the pre- 
war figure in the coming year. But most com- 
modities, with the exception of beef, are now pro- 
duced in enough quantity to satisfy existing de- 
mand, and without an increase in demand the 
taxpayer can hardly be asked to underwrite an 
increase in what is in fact not wanted. The Gov- 
ernment White Paper, in its preliminary argu- 
ment, says, ‘if present trends continue, demand is 
unlikely to increase as rapidly as total supplies’; 
and goes on to point out that the industry must 
reduce costs rather than expand production in 
order ‘to maintain its share of the slowly expand- 
ing market and to increase profitability while 
reducing dependence on financial support from 
the Exchequer.’ 

This general point of view is incontrovertible. 
Is the White Paper’s application to particular 
commodities as sound as its general principles? 
On the whole, yes. The price reductions are gentle 
and their objectives plain to see. A farthing a gal- 
lon off milk, a halfpenny a pound off the guaran- 
teed price of lamb, a penny a pound off wool, 
1.38 pence a dozen off eggs, 15s. a ton off wheat, 
5s. a ton off barley and oats, half a crown a 
ton off sugar beet; no change for beef; 5s. 6d. 
a ton more for potatoes and the equivalent of an 
extra ninepence a score for pigs; a small cut in 
the lime subsidy, and a small but unexpected cut 
in the fertiliser subsidy. 

Milk production is rising dangerously past the 
level of reasonable reserves, and must be lightly 
checked. A farthing a gallon off means something 
under £1 a year per cow kept, and is serious more 
as a warning than as a disincentive. The lamb 
subsidy for this last year will be nearly doubled, 
so that some reduction in guaranteed price was 
inevitable. There is a sensible provision restrict- 
ing the maximum size of lambs to which the 
subsidy is applicable, which should have the 
effect of persuading farmers to grade their lambs 
before they have put on fat. 

There is more than a year’s supply of wheat 
in store in North America, and it must be right 
to discourage the planting of more wheat in com- 
petition with that which our cousins in Canada 
have already grown and harvested. A reduction 
of 15s. a ton in the guaranteed price is a firm 
indication that we should grow less wheat in this 
country, though growing wheat on good land is 
so profitable today that it is uncertain whether 
such a cut will be effective. A reduction of only 
5s. a ton for barley amounts to:an invitation to 
grow more. 


The egg problem remains intractable. Produc- 
tion has increased in spite of lowered prices, 
though a circular letter from the Chairman of 
the Egg Marketing Board to all producers was so 
strongly worded that hatchery orders are said to 
be down by 40 per cent. So it may be that egg- 
producers will put their own house in order. Pig 
farmers, who lost heart two years ago when con- 
fronted with a cut of 2s. a score, receive back 
ninepence of it in one form or another. They had 
hoped for a shilling, but ninepence should remove 
their main grievances. There is a genuine question 
of changing tastes involved in the bacon prob- 
lem, and it would be quite wrong for the Govern- 
ment to insulate the Wiltshire Cure bacon fac- 
tories from the competition of outside producers 
on the one hand, and from different forms of 
bacon production (e.g., the heavy hog) on the 
other. 

To sum up, the price changes seem moderate 
and their declared objectives desirable. The price 
mechanism is a blunt weapon, and too little 
change may have no effect, just as too much, as 
in the case of pigs in 1958, may have too much. 
But the White Paper’s message is clear, even if 
its disincentives prove inadequate. High-cost pro- 
duction is in danger and its danger will grow. 
Reduction of costs by expansion of output is no 
longer an acceptable solution. The Common- 
wealth has wheat in abundance and a vast poten- 
tial supply of lamb and dairy products. British 
farmers will only remain privileged against this 
pressure if they cut their costs. Even high farming 
is warned by the cut in the fertiliser subsidy. (Or 
is this a hint to Messrs. Fisons to let us have back 
some of their profits by lowering prices further?) 

On the whole, the farmers, even if unable to 
endorse the Minister’s proposals, must be relieved 
that they are not more severe. 
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Inner thoughts 
on the 
Outer Seven 


The coming of the Outer Seven free trade 
area suggests further development for export 
business. As the tariffs start tumbling, the 
surge will be on. . . more deals, more flying 
visits, more contracts, a faster flow from 
Britain to six countries in Europe. 

With your expansion into these eager 
markets you will be glad to rely on the 
National Provincial Bank which has long 
since built a strong and friendly connection 
in these very countries through its corres- 
pondents. 

We at the National Provincial Bank handle 
a vast overseas business and our specialist 
staff have had years of experience in dealing 
with all kinds of export problems. 

The Manager of our nearest Branch is 
always ready to deal with your enquiries 
whether they may be connected with over- 
seas business or with the many other facilities 
we can offer. 


National Provincial 
for friendly service 
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THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sirn.—I am sorry to see the Spectator apparently 
falling into a trap which the BBC, with its long 
experience of broadcasting to Nazi, Fascist and 
Communist countries, has, I think, learnt to avoid. 

The memorandum which you publish in your 
issue of March 11 is based on émigré resentments 
and faction squabbles, and is an extraordinary mix- 
ture of untruths, half-truths, trivialities and a few, a 
very few, valid points on which it would be possible 
to argue that the BBC had made an error of 
judgment. 

As a former Head of -the BBC German Service 
during the war, and of the East European Service 
between 1949 and 1950, I have_had personal experi- 
ence of the bitterness of German, Austrian, Russian, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav émigré politics, 
and of the wild acettsations which factions from all 
those countries have made from time to time against 
the BBC (and against each other). One lesson I learnt 
in the jobs I have mentioned is that the policy of our 
foreign broadcasts, particularly to countries under 
any form of dictatorship,.must be firmly in British 
hands, as indeed it is. 

Nothing that I have said should be interpreted as 
applying in any way to the people of many nationali- 
ties who, often in very difficult circumstances, have 
worked with loyalty, devotion and great ability in 
the foreign services of the BBC. They too, with 
remarkably few exceptions, have been wise enough 
to keep clear of émigré factions. 

It is only a.sense of obligation to the staff of the 
Yugoslav Service, in whom. the. BBC has complete 
confidence, that now leads me to comment on the 
curious campaign of misrepresentation to which the 
Spectator has lent itself for so long. 

To deal in detail with the allegations made in the 
memorandum in the Spectator of March 11 requires 
time and space. I hope you will provide the latter 
in your next issue—Yours faithfully, 

H. CARLETON GREENE 
Broadcasting House, W1 Director-General 
[We will be glad to.—Editor, Spectator.] 
* 
Sir.—The Spectator is to be congraiulated on its bold 
and objective exposure of the state of affairs in the 
Yugoslav service of the BBC. For at least two years, 
fragments of disquieting evidence have been coming 
to light of the markedly pro-Titoist bias of the ser- 
vice’s broadcasts and of its continual failure to present 
an objective survey of British affairs and opinions to 
the listeners in Yugoslavia, Some of us hoped that the 
Spectator’s success in 1957 in criticising the Russian 
service would eventually lead to the BBC’s reorganisa- 
tion of the Yugoslav service. But nothing happened, 
and, to judge by the reply of the Corporation’s spokes- 
man to the Star’s reporter on Friday, it would appear 
that it is intended that nothing should happen, if the 
BBC can possibly avoid it. 

And Her Majesty’s Government seems to be of the 

Same mind. Despite Mr. Péter Wiles’s letter, which 
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you published some four months ago, and despite Mr. 
Donnelly’s question last month in the House, there is 
an obvious wish on the part of the BBC and the 
Foreign Office to prevent public discussion of and 
inquiry into the allegations made against the Yugo- 
Slav service. There also appears to be what one can, 
in charity, only call blank indifference to the problem 
on the part of certain newspapers. Mr, Wiles, I be- 
lieve, wrote both to the Times and the Guardian a 
few weeks ago, giving reasons. for his continued 
disquiet at the situation in the Yugoslav service. 
These letters were presumably received; certainty 
they have not so far been published. 

One can, up to a point, understand the ‘official’ 
argument that Tito, because he has been opposed to 
Moscow, is to be handled delicately and that the 
Foreign Office should have more overtly cordial rela- 
tions with him than with the leaders of other Com- 
munist States. Realpolitik makes peculiar demands, 
that we know. But when evidence is produced which 
makes it appear that the BBC’s broadcasts to Yugo- 
Slavia are becoming an extension of Radio Belgrade, 
that objective reporting of British opinion is being 
suppressed, and that individuals in the service who 
refuse to toe the Tito line or to act as intelligence 
agents for the Yugoslav Embassy are being dismissed 
from the BBC, then the matter ceases to be one of 
diplomatic refinements. 

Certainly the Titoist Government, as your report 
shows, has no similar sensitivity about ‘offending’ 
British opinion. The Yugoslav regime knows its own 
mind; it regards any form of objective comment on it 
as an interference in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia, 
while leaving itself free to make what strictures it 
thinks fit on British policy. In the subtle complications 
of power-politics, this may not appear, to the Foreign 
Office, sufficient reason for changing its ‘friendly’ 
policy towards Tito. But in the public field of broad- 
casting, how can we justify a policy which distorts the 
ideal of democratic, free comment (which the BBC 
is supposed to uphold) and which deprives Yugoslav 
listeners of the privilege, granted to all other countries 
covered by the BBC transmissions, of free, objective 
discussion of their affairs and of the varieties of 
opinion in Britain? If political expediency demands 
this, it demands much more; it demands that at no 
time should the BBC ever transmit broadcasts which 
could possibly be considered critical of any govern- 
ment whatever with which the Foreign Office wishes 
to maintain diplomatic relations..Why single out Tito 
for the exercise of universal benevolence? 

Even if we make the charitable assumption that the 
higher powers in the BBC have not fully appreciated 
the extent to which the Yugoslav service has been 
practising appeasement of Tito, they must take full 
responsibility for what, according to the evidence of 
your report, has been happening. The allegations are 
extremely serious, especially in regard to Mr. Valen- 
tine and Mr. Gregovic. The BBC’s attitude suggests 
that some in high places are prepared to let the situa- 
tion continue for fear that they should have publicly 
to admit their responsibility for the grave abuses 
which are charged against the Yugoslav service. 

The BBC’s attitude does not give any grounds for 
confidence in an internal inquiry. There must be an 
independent and public examination of the evidence 
cited in your report.—Yours faithfully, 

DERICK MIRFIN 
Secretary-General 


Liberal International, 45 Whitehall, SW1 


WHAT FOR? 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis, in his admirable article 
‘What For?’ quotes my letter to the Times of 
February 13, in which I said that the Cyprus Bases 
contain no airfields, I did, but I must correct that 
statement. There are airfields in the base areas. But 
the ability to land and take off from airfields in the 
base areas no more converts these bases into air bases 
than the ability to land on the coast of the air base 
areas enables them to be described “as naval bases. 
The contention I made, and which Mr. Hollis so 
powerfully reinforces, is that. by themselves these 
base areas are indefensible and could not last out for 
a day if Britain was involved in a war; and no 
amount of sovereignty can alter this fact. So far, 
the British Government have refused to say why 
they insist on sovereignty, and in default of any 
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authoritative statement, they can Har@ly be stirprised 
that rumour and perhaps misrepresentation should 
prevail. 

When I wrote to the Times I was at a loss to under- 
stand why the Government were so obstinate. Since 
then I have become aware of evidence, which, if true, 
can perhaps explain their coyness, Alastair Buchan, 
the Director of the Institute of Strategic Studies, in his 
reegnt book, NATO in the 1960s, has this to say about 
Britain’s nuclear deterrent (p. 64): 

When it was decided to base the British Deter- 
rent on the V-Bomber Force, it was also decided 
to concentrate that force primarily in the United 
Kingdom, rather than disperse it in the British 
colonial possessions around the perimeter of 
Russia (on the analogy of SAC), partly for 
reasons of range, partly for sound political 
reasons which have become stronger ever since. 
The only exception to this policy has been 
Cyprus, where a base has been considered essen- 
tial to fulfil Britain’s commitments te CENTO. 

The Institute of Strategic Studies is, of course, not 
an official body, nor does its Director have access to 
classified material. But both the Institute and its 
Director are exceedingly well informed. 

If the Cyprus bases are indeed Iaunching points for 
the nuclear deterrent, this would explain the coyness 
of the Government. It would also make a nonsense 
of Cypriot ‘Independence.’ 

Now, more than ever, should the Government have 
the courage of their convictions, and explain, and if 
need be defend in Parliament, their policy on ‘the 
Cyprus bases.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK LORT-PHILLIPS 
30 Cadogan Place, SW1 


THE DAMNATION OF FAUST 

Sir,—If journalistic responsibility and integrity mean 
anything at all, the wild flights of fancy of Mr. David 
Cairns cannot go answered. 

He starts with ‘mutilation’: being only a natural- 
ised British subject may I, humbly, quote the Oxford 
Dictionary: ‘mutilate: deprive of limb or organ, 
cut off, etc.” Mr. Cairns’s musical knowledge seems 
to be so scanty that, being upset by finding his 
porridge served not exactly as he was accustomed, 
he did not notice that the music was treated with the 
greatest reverence and only the sequence of the 
independent musical numbers was altered. I charge 
him to state which musical limb or organ was cut off: 
if he cannot, he should withdraw. 

Or does he wail about some loss in the libretto 
(only partly by Berlioz)? Surely one connects music 
and not poetry with that name—and reading. that 
Berlioz was mutilated one automatically assumes 
some loss of his music. Mr. Cairns’s statement there- 
fore was both inaccurate and misleading. 

Later: ‘The Damnation of Faust cannot be simply 
transplanted to the operatic stage—it is much too 
dramatic, too imaginatively pictorial for opera.’ 
Again the Oxford Dictionary: ‘dramatic: theatrical, 
fit for theatrical representation.’ Mr. Cairns’s state- 
ment makes about as much sense as if he would say 
that a work is much too musical to be played in 
the concert-hall. It is regrettable that his pictorial 
imagination is so poor that he can see things only 
in his mind’s eye—but it is rather presuming to pro- 
claim as a rule what is, in fact, only his own 
deficiency. Others, including Berlioz, are not so un- 
fortunate: he would hardly have filled his score with 
stage-directions if he had not wanted his work to be 
performed, but only to guide Mr. Cairns’s mind’s eye. 

May I, more modestly, just state a few facts: (1) 
the stage-directions show that Berlioz intended the 
work for the stage; (2) although the music, even in 
Mr. Cairns’s admission, is dramatic, it always fails 
when staged; (3) the only logical conclusion from this 
is that the libretto must be wrong; (4) it shows no 
disrespect for a great composer if, in an endeavour 
to serve his music, one disregards his own amateurish 
literary effort; (5) there is nothing to show that there 
was a careful, clear-cut plan for the work—a chain 
of independent scenes written in the course of seven- 
teen years—as a whole. 

May I illustrate this last point on the Hungarian 
Scene to which Mr. Cairns took special exception? 
(It seems he not only sees, but also hears only with 
his mind, instead of relying on his senses: ‘poor 
Faust frantically apostrophises the green fields of 
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spring’—while, in fact, Faust never uttered the 
word ‘spring,’ but ‘summer.’ Since peasants, when 
returning tired from the fields, usually do not burst 
out in song and dance unless there is a special reason 
for it, 1 turned this scene into a harvest-festival in 
order to make it credible to the audience.) The 
Peasants’ Chorus was written in 1829, with a typically 
German 6/8 rhythm and melody. The magnificent 
Rakoczy March was written in 1845 and actually 
born not from artistic, but practical considerations 
of gaining success in Hungary where Berlioz was 
then going. He later put these two musically incon- 
gruous pieces together and in his libretto, in order to 
justify the inclusion of the March, set the whole 
scene, German Chorus and-all, in ‘A plain in Hun- 
gary.’ Just one example of the many absurdities of 
the old libretto. 

Whether Mr. Cairns followed most of the London 
critics who, in order to get their write-ups in the 
morning edition, left in the second interval and then 
permitted themselves to make abusive remarks about 
a libretto which they never read and a performance 
the most important third of it which they never saw: 
this I do not know. The farcical aspect of this case is 
that while I, as librettist and producer, considered in 
any change with the greatest care not only the mood, 
but also every phrase of the music, the music critics 
are angry because I changed the libretto! Nobody 
claims here that we have produced a perfect solution 
—but just the first step in the right direction. I also 
do not claim, as others, to know exactly what was 
in the mind of people dead for more than ninety 
years. Therefore I humbly only ask: were Berlioz 
alive, whom would he consider his friends? Those 
who, guided by his stage instructions, brought his 
music alive on the stage and, liberating it from the 
clog of a monstrous libretto, made it into a success 
enjoyed night after night by thousands—or those who, 
by misguided piety, lack of imagination, meckness 
and pettiness, insist on perpetuating something which 
history has proved to be wrong and thus condemn 
the work, against his wish, to ‘concert-hall only.'— 
Yours faithfully, 

GABOR COSSA 
34 Trumpington Street, Cambridge 
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[David Cairns writes: ‘Mr. Cossa has recourse to 
the dictionary; but it cannot save him. The pedantries 
he extracts sort ill with the recklessness of the pro- 
duction which he now defends. (If he cannot recall 
them himself, I will gladly send him privately a list 
of “musical limbs or organs” cut off.) 

‘What are these “facts” with which he seeks to 
impress us? They boil down to a single error; that 
“the stage directions show that Berlioz intended the 
work for the stage.” This is really not good enough. 
By the same token the “stage directions” in the score 
of Romeo and Juliet and the elaborate programme 


of the Fantastic Symphony could show that these- 


works were intended for the stage. Mr. Cossa should 
read Berlioz’s own preface to the score, and the 
letters to Scribe in Tiersot’s Lettres de Musiciens 
Francais, referring to their plan for refashioning The 
Damnation of Faust, a work explicitly designed for 
the concert hall, into an opera. 

‘Mr. Cossa finds the Peasants’ Chorus and the 
Rakoczy March “musically incongruous.” This is 
typical of the whole academic, non-musical precon- 
ception of his production: the two pieces are sixteen 
years apart in date, therefore they cannot possibly 
match each other in style. I certainly stayed to the 
end of the show and witnessed one of Mr. Cossa’s 
most grotesque distortions, which space forbade me 
to comment on in my article: the substitution of a 
text describing the redemption of Marguerite for that 
hushed, appalled epilogue to Faust’s experiences in 
Pandemonium. In view of this alone, how can Mr. 
Cossa claim that he treated “with the greatest care 
not only the mood but also every phrase of the 
music”? 

‘This surely is the crux of the matter. One can 
argue that Faust is not a dramatic unity, that it 
needs editing, even conceivably that it was uncon- 
sciously meant for the theatre. But has Berlioz no 
rights as a dramatic composer within a particular 
musical number? When Faust sings of the power of 
untamed nature (Berlioz’s own poem, incidentally, 
and a very fine one), has the music so little connec- 
tion with the words that it can be put to a text which 
says precisely the opposite? Is Mr. Cossa really so 
insensitive to the feeling of spring in the music of 
the opening number that he can cheerfully transfer 
the setting to a harvest festival on the ludicrously 
theoretical grounds which he gives in his letter? 
Apparently he is; and it is this fundamental weakness 
that has rightly ruled ‘his version out of serious con- 
sideration 

“Mr. Cossa rashly wishes that Berlioz were alive 
today so that we could see whom he held to be his 
friends. So do I; his invective. would be worth hear- 
ing. The Memoirs give a foretaste: “You, my Rosen- 
krantz, Guildenstern, Iago and Osric, you crawling 
worms of all kinds—farewell, my friends, I scorn 
you. May you be forgotten ere I die!” ’—Bditor, 
Spectator.| 


UNNATURAL CHILDBIRTH 


Sir,—Mrs. Furlong is, of course, talking through 
her hat. For some reason she appears to have con- 
fused the ‘mechanics’ of bearing a child with birth 
itself, which, I suggest, is of rather a different nature 
to her ‘number of other physical functions, all of 
which proceed best with the minimum of self- 
consciousness’ (I presume she means eating and 
going to the lavatory, etc.). 

‘Procreation,’ said Plato, ‘is the nearest thing to 
perpetuity and immortality that a mortal being can 
attain.” And there’s even more to it than that, as 
Mrs. Furlong could easily discover for herself if 
she concentrated less on being ‘clever’ and allowed 
herself to be more ‘natural."—Yours faithfully, 

CECILIA CHANCE 
The Cottage, Bilton, near Rugby, Warwickshire 


* 


Sir,—Mrs. Furlong is, of course, right—this 
‘pompous kind of introspection’ is anything but 
natural. It is certainly not an attitude which the 
Natural Childbirth Trust wishes to promote. 

Unfortunately, there are women in whom a natural 
tendency to introspection will become exaggerated 
by pregnancy and childbirth, But has Mrs. 
Furlong stopped to consider the great number of 
women who become introspective through sheer fear 
of childbirth, even to the near-exclusion of all 
pleasure in their expected babies? Too often these 
women do not talk of their fear to anyone. 

Fear of childbirth is usually fear of the unknown, 
aggravated by gossip and superstition. However, once 
a woman really understands the ‘simple mechanics’ 
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of pregnancy and labour, she will also know how 
best to help her body function efficiently and with 
least discomfort to her baby and herself. From 
this knowledge can come the mental confidence and 
calm which, more than anything, will help her keep 
the baby as the rightful centre of perspective. 

One of the chief reasons for the existence of this 
Trust is, of course, to help promote conditions in 
which this information is available for every woman 
who wants it, as an accepted part of normal ante- 
natal care.—Yours faithfully, 

GRETTA SMITH 
Natural Childbirth Trust, 26 Seymour Street, W1 


GIRL ON THE HIGHWAY 

Sir,—I'm deeply grateful to Alan Brien for bringing 
out bluntly at long last this was a political play 
and not a dramatised striptease show. But was it 
really ‘a hack translation of a Pravda exposure of 
capitalist injustice’? 

Naturally, as someone raised in the Brechtian 
theatre, I tried damned hard to do away with pre- 
cisely those things which the critics so brightly 
found ‘missing’—‘suspense, ‘audience identification,’ 
‘character development,’ ‘the narrative tension of what 
happens next’ and all the other props of the culinary 
theatre. But the focal point of the play—the fact that 
the outcome of the trial doesn’t impinge on the wife 
and that the whole display of justice therefore be- 
comes a farce for her—was expurgated by the direc- 
tor so that the trial itself was turned from satire to 
solemnity. The heaviness of the whole thing, which 
annoyed me as much as it did Mr. Brien, was not in 
the lines but in the playing. What was written to be 
played seriously emerged as farce; what was written 
as satire was played straight. Small wonder that we 
all came away from it puzzled and unconvinced.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST BORNEMAN 


7 Greenaway House, Boundary Road, NW8 


A. RASPBERRY FOR THE TEACHER 


Sir,—Can somebody explain to Miss Katharine 
Whitehorn that one cannot do evil that good may 
come? Teachers must stand by their principles. They 
are seeking an honest response from their pupils, and 
it behoves them (can I use the old-fashioned word?), 
as far as possible, to restrict themselves to methods 
which they feel can be honestly justified. How can 
they justify a ‘strike’ for more pay? 

It seems a tragedy that Miss Whitehorn should 
plead for these deplorable methods to be adopted by 
a profession that has so far managed to avoid them. 

Energetic steps must and are being taken to make 
clear the acute shortage of teachers, but by methods 
other than by force. They may be slower, but in the 
long run are they not more sound?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGINA BAKER 
Headmistress 
Calder High School for Girls, Harthill Road, 
Calderstones 


* 


Smr,—Katharine Whitehorn in her excellent article 
has not exaggerated the dismal plight of the teaching 
profession. The shortage of teachers is indeed causing 
immense difficulty and frustration. However, my im- 
pression is that since the new salary scales were 
introduced last year interest in teaching as a career 
has slightly increased, most welcomely among boys. 





THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Spectator is grateful to the several 
thousand readers who have already returned 
the questionnaire which was included in some 
copies of the paper three weeks ago. The 
answers are being analysed; and a report will 
be published later. 


Readers who included, in their comments, 
specific instructions (such as a request to note 
a change of address) are invited to repeat their 
instructions on a postcard, as some time must 
pass before all the questionnaires have been 
read. 
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This seems to justify Miss Whitehorn’s conclusion that 
inadequate salaries form the factor which militates 
most strongly against recruitment. But there are other 
factors. 

If we want to get more teachers, especially graduate 
teachers, we shall not only have to raise the basic 
salary; equally important will be the introduction of 
the sort of personal benefits and privileges people are 
learning to regard as commonplace in well-run indus- 
trial and commercial concerns, e.g., a properly 
organised system of promotion which gives the good 
worker something to look forward to; a widow’s pen- 
sion scheme, especially important to young married 
people; family allowances and, possibly, service 
bonuses. Moreover. every encouragement should be 
given to young teachers to engage in research in the 
subjects which interest them and to take a vital in- 
terest in the wider aspects of education. There is too 
much tendency to regard the teacher as a technician 
when he ought to be thought of always as a profes- 
sional. 

Sabbatical leave is another subject on which many 
teachers feel strongly. Teaching is essentially an occu- 
pation for the mentally fresh. A dull, jaded teacher, 
punch-drunk on routine. is a bad teacher, however 
conscientious. Indeed, conscientious dullness is the 
bane of the profession. Teachers should be warmly 
encouraged to take long refresher periods every five 
or ten years, returning to their universities or travel- 
ling abroad. 

In fact, what we require more than anything— 
because everything springs from it—is a more liberal 
attitude to the profession generally at all public and 
official levels. After many years in education | am 
pretty sure that the lack of this liberal attitude is not 
generally the fault of the professional administrator, 
who is often enlightened and eager to have teaching 
a buoyant, creative profession rather than, as it some- 
times gives the impression of being. a paradise for 
bellyachers. 

But while education. and especially the salaries of 
teachers. remains tied to the local rates, economic 
factors will always take precedence, often in issues 
where money should not be the first. consideration. 
There is a strong case for reform of the whole oppres- 
sive system of educational finance. A more generous 
and liberal spirit may well arise in education when 
local authorities are relieved of the constant necessity 
of placating the ratepayer.—Y ours faithfully, 

H, M. DOWLING 
County Grammar School, Crewe Headmaster 
AMERICAN ATTITUDES 
Sir,—! am often asked if it is true that in the US 
attitudes to psychotherapy are really so much more 
enlightened. Not having been there since 1948, I 
do not know, but having lately read the fantastic 
legal case at Trenton, New Jersey (not at all in 
the wilds), where a four-and-a-half-year-old girl’s 
adopted home was accused of being insufficiently 
cultured for a ‘near-genius,’ I am convinced that our 
children’s departments here are immeasurably 
superior. The idea that money and interest in buying 
books and university education are more important 
than the love (reported as emotional involvement) 
and care, dating from the child’s tenth month, and 
more important than the promise of that love con- 
tinuing seems to me so lunatic as to confirm one’s 
suspicions that if Americans employ more psycho- 
therapists it is because their need is even greater 
than ours.—Yours faithfully, PENELOPE BALOGH 


21 Northmoor Road, Oxford 


RHYMING SLANG 
Sir,—I am sure Cyril Ray is right about the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘scarper.’ In 1927, I came across a 
word having the same meaning in use among 
buskers in London's West End. It was pronounced 
‘scarparee,’ with the emphasis on the penultimate 
syllable. This word was part of a skeletal language 
—obviously Romance in most of its derivations— 
which the buskers used in order to communicate 
among themselves without being understood by 
others present. I suppose that this language is the 
same as the ‘parlyaree’ of the Victorian fairgrounds 
mentioned by Mr. Ray.—Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTOPHER HALL 
Flat 2, 10 South Hill Park Gardens, NW3 
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Canary Fever 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue Italian faction has never 
had it so good. Since Christ- 
mas we have supped full of 
second-rate Italian opera at 
Covent Garden. The heavy 
preponderance of Cav. and 
Pag., Lucia and Turandot, 
together with The Tales of 
Hoffmann, amounts to a 
formidable catalogue of 
triviality; at this rate the 
canary-fanciers will not be 
satisfied until we get Gior- 
dano’s Fedora or Donizetti's Linda di Chamonix 
in a £20,000 production by Zeffirelli. with 
Madame Callas or Miss Sutherland as the stricken 
nightingale. 

We are to have a new Macbeth at the end of 
March. But what about Simone Boccanegra and 
La Forza del Destino as well? What about 
Nabucco and Ernani? When will our operatic 
skifflers realise that the very worst work by Verdi 
is better than Lucia in point of dramatic force, 
melodic originality and sheer theatrical charm? 
When is the Royal Opera House, which dropped 
‘Italian’ from its title some seventy years ago, 
going to show some of the same tender concern 
for the German repertoire? To admit to a liking 
for counterpoint damns one, in the present cult 
of ‘the voice’ and ‘simplicity,’ as a square with no 
ear for melody and no real feeling for opera. 
Nevertheless, what profound relief, in the 
recent epidemic of canary fever, to plunge into 
that ultimate ocean of German music, Die 
Meistersinger. The opening night at Covent 
Garden was clouded with the anxiety caused by 
Ronald Dowd’s tracheitis but there were 
some wonderfully strong points, and these were 
improved on at later performances. “ 


The power of this music to intoxicate without 
nausea is perpetually astonishing. You can 
totter into the opera house after working all 
day and half the night, a broken man, and 
emerge, five and a half hours later, buoyed up 
in body and spirit. The imaginative frontier of 
the plot may sometimes contract in the mind; that 
of the music never. The old operatic Adam in us 
can weary of this self-consciously homely world 
where, as Shaw says, ‘man instead of serenading, 
duelling, crying “T’amo, t’amo,” and finally 
suiciding ... went his mortal round as 
apprentice, journeyman and master, and 
habitually demeaned himself by doing useful 
work.’ We may rebel against the too lovingly 
autobiographical shift of emphasis from 
Wagner-Walther to Wagner-Sachs, the too ob- 
vious echo of Wagner's affair with Mathilde 
Wesendonck in the noble resignation of Sachs, 
the poet-craftsman who has lived through pas- 
sion and survived. We may sense unpleasantly 
the purr of pleasure that seems to run through 
Wagner every time Sachs is addressed as 
‘Meister,’ and regret that Wagner the artist 
allowed himself to be persuaded by Cosima (who 
understood her man too well) to end the work 


with Sachs and not with the apotheosis of the 
Prize Song. We may feel that the rounding-off of 
the plot is just a little too pat and neat, with the 
Folk, Wagner's pet, knowing so horribly better 
than the critics. But if the performance is good, 
these mutinous thoughts have no validity or 
meaning; the music charms all discontent. 

In composing Die Meistersinger Wagner cast 
aside many of his most rigidly held theories, and 
this may account for the incredible feeling of 
ease and freedom that courses through the whole 
immense score. Yet none of his works is more 
carefully and consciously put together. One of 
the pleasures of listening to it is the gradual 
awareness that not a bar of the work lacks a kind 
of minute, card-index raison d’étre. Yet Die 
Meistersinger does not give the slightest impres- 
sion of creaking contrivance; it flows with a 
serene, spontaneous inevitability -that is found 
only in Falstaff and the operas of Mozart; and if 
the conductor catches the natural pulse of the 
music, no opera——final miracle—can seem shorter 
in the theatre. 

Mr. Reginald Goodall’s Meistersinger has this 
secret. His beat is not the clearest, and some- 
times he seems almost deliberately to be conduct- 
ing the big set pieces badly. But at its best his 
Meistersinger, in its combination of richness 


John 
Raymond 


The Doge of Dover 


‘Mr. Raymond moves gracefully through history and 
the literatures of at least five languages—French, 
English, Latin, American and German. ‘Renan and 
Noél Coward, Sir Lewis Namier and Angus Wilson, 
Sir Winston Churchill, Jowett, Jane Austen, Montaigne, 


Cromwell . . . he is at home with them all.’—Sunday 
Times. 18s 
Assiac 


The Delights of Chess 


‘One of those rare books on a technical subject 
which should interest specialists and non-specialists 
alike . . . fascinating stories and anecdotes and 
chapters on variants of chess, end-game studies, and 
problems, written in a witty and readable style .. . 
stimulating and enjoyable.—Guardian. Illustrations 
by Vicky. 25s. 


William Camp 
The Ruling Passion 


‘There is some very good observation of politics and 
Civil Service life, and altogether this is a very funny, 
as well as a very modish and very sexy novel.’—Sunday 
Times. ‘Pointedly satirical and clever.’—-Observer. 
3rd impression 16s. 


MacGibbon & Kee 
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and detail and in its wonderfully broad but 
effortless phrasing, proclaims him the equal of 
any Wagner conductor in Europe. 


La Bohéme is too subtle and well. constructed, 
and too true to Puccini’s real dramatic gifts 
(unlike Tosca and the rest), to be classed as singer’s 
opera; yet the Covent Garden version, with a 
feeble production, respectable but hoary sets, and 
a cast as eminent as it was patently under- 
rehearsed, came near on the first night to reducing 
it to that ignoble status. It may be hard to get 
‘stars’ to attend more than one rehearsal, and it 
can be argued that pearls of perfect ensemble 
would be cast away on a snob audience which 
showed its taste by obliterating the famous wrong- 
key entry of the military band in tumultuous 
applause for Musetta. But in asking three 
guineas for a stall seat and then serving 
up the kind of perfunctory mess which passed 
for ensemble on several occasions last week, the 
management was carrying cynicism beyond the 
point of public decency. In the event it was not 
in the drama and total effect of this ebullient and 
touching work that the interest lay but in in- 
dividual points of fine singing, and among these 
of course the superbly preserved, mellifiluous, 
pure gold tone and elegant phrasing of Jussi 
Bjorling. 

- Mr. Bjérling, who is now nearly fifty, has 
for years been showing the Italians ‘how to 


produce the high notes of their own music © 


without aid of sobs, shouts, strangulations 
or anything else of the kind. He has had 
no influence on them, however, and remains un- 
disturbed in his eminence. But the performance 
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I enjoyed most was Geraint Evans’s brilliantly 
complete and sympathetic Schaunard. Mr. Evans 
simply cannot put a foot- wrong these days. His 
Beckmesser was a model of tactful, precisely 
placed comedy which still left something to 


Teievision 





Celtic flair; and Lucia (though I hate to con- 
cede it) was worth seeing merely for his Edgardo, 
which showed what new quality and sonorous- 
mess have been added to his voice since last 
season. 


All’s Welles 


By PETER 


OrSON WELLES has become 
his own best work of art. 
The huge, putty face, on 
which the features begin 
halfway down, the poppiis, 
quizzical eyes and curiously 
small mouth (rosebud?), the 
resonant, deep voice: it is a 
unique assemblage, and to 
see him wandering round 
the ramparts of his own per- 
sonality, like some great 
Gothick survival, on last 
Sunday’s Monitor (BBC) was a considerable and 
refreshing pleasure. 

It was also one of Huw Wheldon’s best inter- 
views. Mr. Wheldon is most effective in close-up, 
which spares us the St. Vitus’s convulsions of 
the hands below. He has, too, a way of not so 
much making a point as seeming to parse it, and 
sometimes the role of popular educator lies a 
little heavy on his shoulders—he tends to 
inform viewers that in his humble opinion Ten- 
nessee Williams is a considerable dramatist, an 





FORSTER 


American dramatist. But he does have one asset 
possessed by nobody else on television: he can 
conduct an interview as if it were a conversa- 
tion. Mr Freeman cross-examines, Mr. Day 
hectors, Mr. Kennedy inquires, Mr. Whicker 
marvels, Mr. Hart niggles, Mr. Robertson neighs, 
Mr. Kee accuses, Mr. Dimbleby cares, Mr. Far- 
son farsons—but Mr. Wheldon approaches a sub- 
ject m the manner of one civilised person chat- 
ting to another, as somebody in his own right, 
inquisitive but neither superior nor humble. 
With Mr. Welles this worked out very well. 
The subtlety of Welles’s mind is often devastating 
—as when (in his debating speech broadcast last 
week) he turned the tables on his Oxford Union 
opponents who sought to condemn American 
vulgarity, by admitting the charge and then prov- 
ing it merely an extension of our own. He has, 
too, a delightful stock of throw-away lines (“My 
father, who always lived part of the year in 
Peking . . .’), and a knack of stating attitudes so 
that they do not seem platitudes. It was disarming 
to hear that he got away with the famous techni- 
cal tricks in Citizen Kane (BBC this Saturday) 




















Steel solves your office problem 


Assembled from a range of standard units, Harvey 
Steel Partitioning rapidly converts open floor space 
into immaculate offices and rooms. Barrier, free- 
standing or floor-to-ceiling types; glazed or unglazed. 
Permanent finish in stove enamel or plastic, to any 
colour scheme. Concealed wiring and flush-fitting 
sockets and switches. Units are interchangeable, 
and may be rearranged for changing needs. Fire- 
resisting. Labour-saving. Superb appearance. Please 
ask for Folder 1058 





OFFICE PARTITIONING 
IN STEEL 


Made to the same high standard as Harvey Steel Office Furniture 


DESKS * DESKING © TABLES * CABINETS © BOOKCASES 
CUPBOARDS * WARDROBES ° ETC. 


Stove-enamelled finish in matching or contrasting colours 


G. A, HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., 


Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 
(22 lines) 
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‘simply by not knowing they were impossible.’ 
Later he remarked that he could not make Kane 
today because he could never again get such a 
contract, and perhaps Mr. Wheldon might -havé 
pressed the question of whether he still had it in 
him to make such a film; but that would have 
been a little rude for pleasant conversation. There 
was something a little defensive behind the expan-,, 
sive, Wellesian smile, a hint of apologia, of justi- 
fication, the forty-five-year-old man needing to 
remember. Perhaps nobody should examine their 
work or write memoirs after twenty-five: for 
once Beverley had a point. But never mind—the 
sheer Orsonic charm and wit saved the interview 
from any sad undertones. ‘I must tell you, Mr. 
Wheldon, that I never ever really looked as young 
as that,’ he commented, inspecting a still of him- 
self in Kane. 
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At random: Signs of fatigue on the bright- 
ideas front at present, what with Tonight reduced 
to asking people how they would spend a mil- 
lion, and Panorama investigating whether Yanks 
make good husbands; even oral contraceptives 
raised a very dull debate. (A friend swears ser- 
iously that he heard a lady ask whether you put 
them in the ear.) . . . Notable how literate-the 
top comedy scripts are at present: Charlie Drake 
closely parodying Look Back in Anger and Han- 
cock full of booksy jokes in his lending library 
episode. Both brilliantly funny, and both in the 
Top Ten. . . . Clive Exton’s Some Talk of Alex- 
ander (ABC), about a sergeant-major on civvy 
street, suggests that he has temporarily run out of 
observed, felt subjects and started to invent; this 
was the sort of slick job Wolf Mankowitz runs 
up when he has a spare afternoon. 


Infernal Intimacy 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Marie i Bell 
(Savoy.) 
WHEN I turned to page 25 
of the Sunday Times last 
weekend for my regular sab- 
batical chuckle over Mr. 
Harold Hobson, the Robert 
Hirsch of dramatic critics, 
my heart sank. There in 
front of me reared the slip- 
pery precipitous sentence 
‘anyone who knows 
Racine’s turbulent relations 
with Port Royal and what “le grand Arnauld” 
thought of the play, and Racine’s discomfiture 
when he saw the orgiastic display of lust that 
Champmeslé made of Phédre, will incline to the 
view that the point he wished to emphasise . . .’ 
After three attempts to scale it, I gave up and 
turned to the Observer. This was almost equally 
dispiriting. Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones began with a 
feudal edict—‘Before going to the Racine season 
now presented at the Savoy Theatre, take a train 
to Cardiff. There you will find in the National 
Museum an exhibition entitled Classical and 
Ideal Landscape . . .” I regret to say that I have 
not followed the signpcsts erected by these two 

distinguished explorers. 

The language of Racine, those outbursts of 
anguish sliced into epigrams with a hunk of raw 
emotion sandwiched between two rhymes, has 
not always been unreservedly admired, even in 
France. Stendhal had a point when he com- 
plained that the alexandrine ‘dit toujours trop 
ou peu trop et qui sans cesse recule devant le 
mot propre.’ The famous incandescent lines, so 
boosted by Agate, do not always seem to burn 
so much more brightly in lonely clusters than 
those of Webster, or even Dryden. But Racine is 
not the poet of the individual red-hot image. He 
is celebrating high mass on a stage which has 
become an altar. His approach is aristocratic, 
formal, ceremonial (as he said himself—‘The 
French language avoids with extreme dislike 
descending to details because its ears are delicate 
and cannot bear that common things like an awl, 
@ Saw or an auger should be named in a serious 
discussion’). This is the viewpoint of a high priest 


Compagnie. 





who sees Catholicism, Absolute Monarchy and 
Classicism as the triple pillar of his cathedral— 
T. S. Eliot at the court of Louis XIV. It tends to 
arouse the roundhead and the radical, the protes- 
tant and the romantic, in those of us who are 
brought up in the tradition of Shakespeare. 
But I find these plays impressive by their very 
monumental perversity. They are isolated not 
only from awls and augers but equally from 
daggers and poisons. Even death and lust are 
abstractions in these caves of ice. No one ever 
pokes the fire or carves a joint or makes a bed 
in this frosty underworld. The charactefs live in 
a continual state of infernal intimacy without 
ever removing their masks. It is not accidental 
that incest is the basic theme of all Racine. Here 
is the maximum of temptation co-existing at 
absolute zero with the minimum of satisfaction. 
And the logical result of incest is cannibalism— 
each woman eats the thing she loves, each man 


hates the thing he eats. There is no sympathy, no [ 


pity, no affection. Just a kind of inhuman suicidal 
boredom such as might possess a tank of ancient 
crocodiles. Phédre is the concentrated essence of 
Racine and a symbol for hell far more powerful 
than Sartre’s Huis Clos. 

It was Giraudoux who pointed out that Racine 
had no childhood at Port Royal (‘In view of the 
singular and vehement personages who sur- 
rounded him it is astonishing that one of them 
could be found to teach him to walk’). And he 
argues that the peculiar effect of Racine’s plays 
lies in the fact that the classical world was more 
real to him than his own. Yet it is their unreality 
which hypnotises us. Men without blood in their 
veins who cry out for slaughter. Women without 
sex who suffer for love. Much is heard about the 
mathematics of Racitie’s construction—the Euclid 
of the passions. But none of his problems is ever 
solved. Indeed, no problem is ever really posed. 
Destruction is the only denouement. 

Such plays present enormous-problems in 
staging for a modern audience. I believe that it 
is the task of the theatre to bring drama to us, 
not for us to dress up in pantaloons and, warmed 
up by a Linguaphone record, pretend to be Louis 
XIV. In Phédre, Mile Marie Bell appears to be 
presenting the play in the traditional style where 
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Books and Bookmen 


exclusively about books and authors 
Fifth year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


devoted to ballet and theatrical dancing 





Eleventh year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


Films and Filming 


devoted to serious films 
Sixth year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 
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musical events 
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Plays and Players 
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Records and Recording 
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10s. post free . £3 half yearly . £5 yearl 
Specimen back issue 5s. by post from publishers 


Bookguide 
The month’s new general books described 
Third year . 6d. monthly . by post 8s. yearly 


Technical Bookguide 


The month’s new technical books described in detail 
Third year . 6d. monthly . by post 8s. yearly 


Books-in-Print 


All publishers’ general books in monthly categories— 
religion, sports, etc. 





First vear . 6d. monthly . by post 8s. yearly 


Technical Books-in-Print 


All publishers’ technical books in monthly categories— 
engineering, medical, etc. 


BOOKS=IN-BRITAIN GROUP 


First year . 6d. monthly . by post 8s. yearly 


@ Free specimen copy of any one of the above four sent on 
request to the publishers. Most good booksellers regularly 
give current copies of these four free on request—ask yours 


. = a 
Books-in-Britain 
The above four titles bound together monthly in art boards 


150 pp., 5,000 titles fully described for 
2s. post free . 12s. half yearly . £1 yearly 
Specimen back issue Is. by post from publishers 





Ask to see them all in your Public Library 
or order monthly from your newsagent 
or by post from publishers 


HANSOM BOOKS 


21 Lower Belgrave St : $W1 
Lo i ee 
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every gesture and intonation comes to us patinaed 
with the authority of the ages. And it is exhilarat- 
ing at first to see actors who have such confidence 
in a classic, who speak their verse with speed, 
clarity and conviction. Few of our Shakespearian 
stars betray such trust in'the playwright who has 
provided them with their knighthoods. 

But Mile Bell and her company tend eventually 
to rely too much on the lasting effect of the awe 
implicit in the name Racine—at least in Phédre. 
Mlle Bell is not a person but the epitome of half- 
diabolical, half-divine obsessions, inflated to 
Cineramic scale. It is not at all essential that she 
should embody the sort of personal lusts and 
lecheries which end up at the Old Bailey but un- 
fortunately her Phédre is stuck somewhere be- 
tween the realistic and the legendary. The revela- 
tion of her passion for her young stepson is paced 
out by Racine in long speeches. The naming 
of the nameless passion is not the climax (despite 
Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones)—the tragic result lies in 
her willingness to lie about it. Though the 
couplets race along, and are spoken with indig- 
nant speed, yet the reactions of the characters 
move at the pulse-speed of lantern slides. Marie 
Bell appears looking like a henna-dyed, gin- 
logged concierge on the verge of heart failure. Up 
that central corridor, she rattles her old bones 
wrapped in bargain-basement blankets, with her 
ginger top-knot bobbing and her eye-balls skid- 
ding like marbles. Racine intends her to be illicit 
desire feeding on its own sweat—instead the 
tradition has now become such an anachronism 
that we can see only Lillian Gish with a series of 
expressions too big for her face keeping time 
with the camera set-ups. Her voice shatters ear- 
drums and makes jock-straps jump. She is un- 
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subtle but complex, repetitive but devastating, 
obvious but unforgettable. Her supporters, who 
in varying degrees lack her piety, tend to miss 
this almost-comical sublimity. Instead they flush 
various covies of embarrassment. 

Brittanicus, | understand, is here in a new pro 
duction. Certainly there seems to be some sort 
of tension between the hieratic, larger-than-life. 
size, telescopic performance of Mlle Bell as 
Agrippine, the mother of Néron, and Robert 
Hirsch as Néron himself, the holy, shifty, deadly 
fly-boy and boy fly—the microscopic contamina- 
tor who spreads his disease by cosy rapes and 
chummy murders. M. Hirsch, whom I admired 
so much as the limp fornicator facing the desper- 
ate nymphomaniac in Le Dindon last year, plays 
him for Shakespearian realism. The hypochon- 
driac twitch, the pansy flounce, the spoilt-brat 
giggle, the killer's kindheartedness were all woven 
in and out of lines which gave only the faintest 
hints of such endearing humanity. Marie Bell as 
Agrippine is not the same as. Phédre—she_ has 
shed twenty years and the burden of geronto- 
philiac sexiness..But now she is Queen Victoria 
under the influence of Oscar Wilde—a nubile, 
ageless matron in a gold-leafed housecoat and a 
transparent nightgown who believes the flattery 
of her Prime Ministers. Moment to long moment 
she cannot be faulted, but she is not in the same 
play as M. Hirsch. He is recreating Néron bril- 
liantly in the image of the modern audience. She 
is performing a miracle of re-incarnation from 
the past. Few characters of Racine ever make 
contact or converse, but the remote possibility 
of connection is always over the horizon. Mlle 
Bell and M. Hirsch pass through each other like 
ghosts who are fated never to meet. 


Exile in Coventry 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Angry Silence. (Plaza.) 

— Let’s Get Married. 

(Carlton.) — # Marie- 

Octobre. (Paris-Pullman.) 

PEOPLE'S nastiest qualities 

come out (as I remember 

from school) when they 

gang up on someone to 

force his exclusion from the 

group; especially, perhaps, 

when they are being right- 

eous about it, and when the 

group really matters to him. 

There are fashions in hatred as in everything else, 
and when hating someone becomes the thing to 
do it takes a brave person to break out and be- 
friend (or even defend) the outcast. The factory 
world in The Angry Silence (director: Guy 
Green; ‘A’ certificate) reminded me extraordin- 
arily of school; I never saw such goings-on any- 
where since or thought quite that sort of cruelty 
appeared after adolescence. And in many ways 
the factory world isn’t unlike school: there is 
the same sort of gang-life, close proximity, and 
prefectorial system; above all a similar attitude 
to authority and a similar hatred for anyone who 
appears to be on its side. My mates, right or 
wrong, seems to be the principle in both cases; 
and there is even a similar sort of social set-up 


in the sense that important people (to one) 
generally = workmates, just as at school, at board- 
ing school at least, important people=school- 
mates, not the shadowy figures known outside. 
School ways of dealing with sneaks are not un- 
like factory ways of dealing with those who break 
the (unwritten) rules, and in both places one 
determined hater, agitator or plain rumpus-maker 
can lead a lot of indifferent others by the nose, 
by playing on their fear, not of authority, but 
of the gang, the other ‘mates,’ a far more fero- 
cious bogey than authority ever is, nowadays. And 
in -both cases the authorities don’t seem to like 
the outcast any better than the others do, because 
he stands for Trouble. 

And industrially or scholastically trouble is a 
bore for the authorities, and few individual feel- 
ings seem worth it. What does one man’s popu- 
larity count, or even his dismissal, compared with 
the success or failure of a large contract? All the 
factory manager in. The Angry Silence asks of his 
works manager is: ‘No trouble.’ If that means 
dismissing one tiresome workman, dismiss him, 
for whatever reason. And the works manager, 
who is the only outspoken figure in this very 
understating film, refuses to avoid trouble by 
sacrificing a man and a principle. Tom Curtis, 
the reluctant hero himself, is anything but a fire- 
brand. Up to a point all he wants is to keep out 
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of trouble; but the point is reached when he re- 
fuses to strike with the others, the gang turns on 
him, and he finds himself committed to a course 
that takes a martyr’s constitution. He hasn’t got 
it, so he suffers hard, taking it personally, not 
ideologically. They send him to Coventry, 
another thing one associates with school. Like 
the song: 


| don’t want to play in your yard 
I don’t like you any more 


it has such a childish ring about it that one mar- 
vels at it being used as a social weapon in adult 
life, and in this country. In the canteen, they 
move away as he comes to the table; in the work- 
shop, they pretend he doesn’t exist. Everyone cuts 
him, even his own lodger; even the football team, 
that refuses to play with him. 

All this is worth hearing about, and a new 
independent British company has a good subject 
and a bold enough theme: the theme being that 
organised labour is a herd that won't tolerate 
rogues, even mild and apologetic ones like Tom 
Curtis. But it would have said this a great deal 
more effectively if it had done so more firmly, 
and put down the cruelty and ugliness to the 
herd-nature itself, to people’s weakness in crowds 
and hysterical fear of getting out of step with the 
others, rather than to the sinister man who turned 
up at the beginning and slunk out at the end, 
wearing the uniform spectacles and mean rat’s 
face of the cinema’s Left-wing intellectual. Sin- 
cere and sensible and obviously well-intentioned 
as it all is, it makes me wish I could say it was 
more than middlebrow and middling in result. 
Best is the acting: Richard Attenborough, 
puzzled and incoherent as Tom, Pier Angeli, 
warm and surprisingly unglossy as his Italian 
wife. But script (by Bryan Forbes), story (by 
Richard Gregson and. Michael Craig) and direc- 
tion are all at a similar level of talent: and 
again the words that apply are well-intentioned 
ones like: sensible, sincere. It would be pleasant 
to give whoops of joy over a film that is obviously 
preoccupied (as so many aren’t) with life as it 
goes on today, and tries so hard, and on the 
whole manages so well, to get across an authentic 
atmosphere. But it is all such a small-scale suc- 
cess that one feels vaguely let down; the subject 
seems to deserve bolder and brassier treatment, 
something altogether less unpretentious and un- 
prejudiced, less soft-spoken. Politeness and good 
taste may be death to an impolite and tasteless 
theme. I just longed for an un-British outburst of 
indignation once in a while, just to make it seem 
more British and less like a British film. 

If Let’s Get Married (director: Peter Graham 
Scott; ‘A’ certificate) had even the secondary, 
sensible qualities one wou'' be grateful: an 
inepter British comedy it would be hard to find, 
with Anthony Newley, potentially one of our 
brighter young comedians, lost in a story, script 
and direction so abysmally awful that nothing 
need be said about them. And Marie-Octobre 
(‘A’ certificate) is another gloomy example of the 
incredible decline as a director of the once great 
Duvivier. A Woman Like Satan, the last film of 
his to reach us, was bad in a loud, raucous, 
absurd sort of way; but this one is almost worse, 
being unbearably tedious: a post-war Resistance 
whodunnit, with Danielle Darrieux, all in one 
toom, through one claustrophobic evening—and 
it feels like it. 











That great Englishman, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, once wrote to his Steward 
as follows ° 


“Servante Walker, I pray yow that yow will owt of the money 
yow receive of my fathers lett my sisters older governess Mrs. 
Anne Mantell have the summe of twentie powndés which is dew 
unto her for wages my father gives her. If you possibly may I 
pray yow doe this and yow shall doe me a greate pleasure and 
so farewell this 22nd of Februarie 1576.” 


Three hundred and eighty years later, there died in a G.B.I. Home 
an old governess of ninety-eight. Over the forty years of her working 
life her salary had averaged £45. During the last thirty years of her 
life the G.B.I. had befriended her and helped her financially, and 
when she was too old to fend for herself, took her in, clothed, fed 
and nursed her, for the little she could afford—and buried her 
decently as there were insufficient funds in her estate. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


presents 


PLAY OF THE WEEK 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


by HAROLD PINTER 
What some critics said of the stage production: 


Mr. Pinter, on the evidence of this work, possesses 
the most original, disturbing, and arresting talent 
in theatrical London. 

Harold Hobson, The Sunday Times 


The Birthday Party is like a vintage Hitchcock thriller 
which has been, in the immortal, tear-stained 
words of Orson Welles, ‘edited by a cross-eyed studio 
janitor with a Jawn-mower'. 

Alan Brien; The Spectator 


It reveals the author, Mr. Harold Pinter, as an off-beat 

comic writer of very considerable promise, and the whole 

odd maddeningly elusive play is shot through with quality. 
T. C. Worsley, New Statesman 


ON TELEVISION FROM LONDON 
TUESDAY 22ND MARCH AT 9°35 PM 















MEXICO 


ERICO VERISSIMO 


A panorama of Mexico’s people, arts, history and 
scenery. “The best kind of travel book.” —Evening 
Standard. “Exceptionally good illustrations.” 
—DANIEL GEORGE. 30s. 


The 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


ANIMAL SAGA 
Tarka the Otter, Salar the Salmon, The Epic of 
Brock the Badger and Chakchek the Peregrine, each 
with a new preface by the author. “Superb.” 
—Sunday Express. 21s. 


THREE INCHES OF 
MOONLIGHT 


TIMOTHY HANLEY 
A beautifully written novel of a man trying to pick 
up the broken threads of a profoundly moving war- 
time experience. 12s. 6d. 
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Creating Things 


By ROY JENKINS 


HERE have been sixteen Foreign Secretaries 
during this century, but only two of them 
imprinted their personalities on their officials with 
sufficient force to become Foreign Office legends. 
The first was Curzon and the second was Bevin. 


Achievement of this iegendary status is not 
necessarily equivalent to being a great Foreign 
Secretary, of course. Curzon was in many ways 
a weak man who failed signally to defend his own 
responsibilities against the depredations of Lloyd 
George. And even had this not been so, it is highly 
doubtful whether he would have decisively de- 
flected British foreign policy to an extent com- 
parable with, say, Lansdowne, who never im- 
pressed his personality upon anybody. 

Bevin did not suffer from Curzon’s weaknesses. 
He may have had some of his vanity, but he did 
not have his anxious ambition, and his tenacity 
was enormously greater. He certainly did not 
allow the power of decision-making to flow across 
Downing Street from the Foreign Office to 
Number 10, and it fell to him to lay down a line 
of policy which dominated the official lives of at 
least three of his successors. In addition, he 
brought an entirely new background and exper- 
ience into British diplomacy. This may have been 
the biggest element in his success with his subor- 
dinates. Perhaps the best way to impress civil 
servants is to be as unlike them as possible. Bevin 
abundantly met this qualification. It would have 
been impossible to imagine him in any position 
in the Foreign Office other than that of Secre- 
tary of State. 

Volume One of Mr. Alan Bullock’s new life of 
Bevin* is concerned with the origins and earlier 
stages of his career, rather than its fulfilment. It 
takes us to 1940, to Bevin’s entry into politics and 
the War Cabinet, but not to his work as Minister 
of Labour. It is a picture of him as a trade union 
leader, of the development of his thought and 
personality in this role, and of the political and 
industrial history of the inter-war years as seen 
through his eyes. It is a long book—654 rather 
closely printed pages, which means that when it is 
supplemented by its companion, few will be able 
to get through this authoritative account of 
Bevin’s life without devoting about fifty hours 
of reading time to it. Is this too much? When I 
first heard of the project of writing Bevin’s life 
in two ample volumes I certainly thought it was 
misconceived. Apart from the movement of 
fashion away from the multi-volume life it was 
difficult to see how a man who was always so ill 
at ease with a pen in his hand could have left 
enough personal material to justify such a plan. 
Surely the book would either have to be padded 
Out with the rules of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union and the minutes of the National 
Council of Labour, or it would range so wide as 
to be really a potted impersonal history of the 
years through which Bevin lived. 





* THe Lire AND TIMES OF ERNEST BevIN: Volume 
I, 1881-1940. By Alan Bullock. (Heinemann, 50s.) 


These fears were ill-founded. Mr. Bullock has 
been highly successful in using sources of an 
unusual but productive type. Bevin wrote few 
personal letters of much note, and never outlined 
a problem on paper simply for the purpose of 
clearing his own mind. But he wrote regular 
articles for the journal of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, and regular quarterly 
reports for its executive committee. The articles 
were rarely given the wider publicity which is now 
the common lot of controversial contributions to 
Left-wing journals, and the reports were naturally 
private. These facts, coupled with Bevin’s proprie- 
tory attitude, not only to his executive committee, 
but to the whole membership of his union, give 
this material a surprising quality of interest and 
intimacy. Often, too, Bevin gives the unexpected 
impression of being more concerned to describe 
what happened than to argue a case. The following 
account of the reception of TUC representatives 
when they went to Downing Street to call off the 
General Strike is a fair example: 


When we went in, Sir Horace Wilson came 
to the door of the Cabinet Room. He said ‘You 
want to see the Prime Minister?’ Thomas said 
‘Yes.’ Wilson then said, ‘Well, Mr. Pugh and 
Mr. Thomas, what do you want to see the Prime 
Minister for?’ They replied, “We want to see 
him on the position.’ The reply to this was, “You 
know the Prime Minister will not see you before 
the strike is called off.’ I said at the back, ‘For 
Christ’s sake let’s call it on again if this is the 
position.” Thomas then said, ‘We have come to 
call the strike off,’ and we then went in and sat 
down. 

Mr. Bullock has not therefore been badly off 
for material. And he has woven it into a narrative 
which is leisurely but for the most part surpris- 
ingly compelling. This does not mean that there 
are not occasional /Jongueurs—the amalgamations 
which led to the setting up of the T&GWU are 
described with a detail which would be more 
appropriate to a heavily subsidised commemora- 
tive history of a large company than to a political 
biography intended for general reading. Nor does 
Mr. Bullock add much in the way of lightness of 
touch or elegance of style. He begins as though 
he were writing a parody of Hardy: 

The traveller coming from the east might 
follow the high road up the wooded and winding 
valley of the Exe as far as Exton, but there the 
high road bore off north towards Dunster and 
the coast, leaving him to cross the bridge and 
push on up the Exe to Winsford, a village of not 
more than 500 souls under the eastern edge of 
the moor. 


But he soon gives this up and settles down to a 
direct and workmanlike presentation of his in- 
formation. And this is perhaps all that we should 
ask. After all, Bevin himself was neither a light 
man (although he could sometimes be extremely 
funny) nor an elegant one, and there is much to 
be said for a biographer who reflects some of his 
subject’s attributes. 

Mr. Bullock’s illustrations are excellent. Those 
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dealing with the General Strike are partiewlarly 
well chosen: the page which at the top shows 
Birkenhead and Neville Chamberlain advancing 
on 10 Downing Street, and at the bottom an appre- 
hensive Ramsay MacDonald—equally doubtful of 
the motor-car and of his companions—being 
driven away from TUC headquarters, tells us 
more about 1926 than any thirty pages of nar- 
Tative 


What impression of the pre-ministerial Bevin 
are we left with? First there was his constant desire 
to achieve practical solutions. He was not natur- 
ally a moderate man—he was too opinionated for 
that—but he was always impatient of those who 
thought more of gestures than of results. ‘I like to 
create things’ was one of his favourite remarks, 
and it was an urge which expressed itself both in 
the physical existence of Transport House and in 
the organisational shape of the T&GWU and the 
TUC. In the same way his principal role in the 
1926 strike was to introduce at least a semblance 
of command into the chaotic arrangements at 
TUC headquarters, and simultaneously to use 
his influence in favour of making the toughest 
bargain compatible with the realities of the situa- 
tion. He was equally hostile to the soft accom- 
modations of J. H. Thomas and to the emotional 
intransigence of A. J. Cook. When he saw an 
opportunity for effective industrial action—as in 
the London tram strike of 1924—he was quick 
to take it, and careless of its effect both on public 
Opinion and on the new Labour Government, then 
in its nervous first few weeks of. life. The reputa- 
tion of the T&GWU as an industrially ‘moderate’ 
union developed under Deakin, not under Bevin. 


Bevin’s lack of lucidity, which increased as he 
grew older, should not be allowed to obscure the 
acuteness of his intelligence. He would some- 
times play with an idea in a rather clumsy 
way, like an elephant juggling with a ball. But 
they were usually big ideas, and if he fully applied 
his mind to them he had an unusual capacity for 
seeing them straight. Confronted with the intri- 
cacies of monetary policy as a member of the 
1931 Macmillan Committee he was almost in- 
credibly clear-headed. He and Keynes stood’ out 
as the two members of the Committee who knew 
what they were about, and there were even occa- 
sions when, without the beautiful precision of the 
other’s mind, he was more penetrating than 
Keynes. 


Still more outstanding, however, were Bevin’s 
qualities of tenacity and ruthlessness. Once his 
mind was made up nothing diverted him from his 
purpose. He crushed men and arguments with an 
equal composure. From Tillett to Lansbury those 
who got in his way were pushed aside with a 
relentless determination which never wavered. 
He was egotistical but he was not selfish. He had 
a passionate loyalty to majority decisions pro- 
perly arrived at, and an implacable hostility to 
those who tried to thwart them. ‘Not while I’m 
alive, he ain’t,’ was his reply to someone who had 
suggested charitably that Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
was his own worst enemy. Bevin believed that 
such loyalty was as necessary to the working 
class movement in the Twenties and Thirties as 
military discipline was to a newly recruited army. 
But he rarely had to suffer the inconvenience of 
accepting its restraints. He was a_ natural 
majority man. In time, indeed, he almost came to 
think of himself as automatically embodying the 
majority view. Fortified by a conviction, not 
only of his own rightness, but also of his own 
status as a representative figure, there was almost 
no opposition which he could not overcome; 
and this, in the last resort, is what made him a 
great man. 
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Johnson in Shadow 


New Light on Dr. Johnson. Essays on the Occa- 
sion of his 250th Birthday. Edited by 
Frederick W. Hilles. (O.U.P., 48s.) 

I HAVE just read an essay on Johnson’s 

Journey to the Western Islands by an 

American critic, Jeffrey Hart. In that essay 


| we have, it seems to me, just what is lack- 


ing in this volume: a demonstration of what 


| criticism can do in bringing to life the true 


themes, and meanings for our time, of a neglected 
classic. These essays have no critical centre, 
convey no sense of a common purpose. The col- 
lection, it is true, does have a negative merit in 
that the middlebrow-clubman kind of interest in 
Johnson, though not unrepresented, is sub- 
ordinate. (The essay ominously entitled ‘Dr. 
Johnson’s Spectacles’ is in fact a discussion of 
Johnson’s critical assumptions.) But most of the 
essays are disappointingly marginal. 

The best of them is Miss Mary Lascelles’s 
thoughtful and subtle study of the relation of 
Johnson’s two greatest poems to their ‘originals’ 
in Juvenal. Her discussion of ‘tragical satire’ has 
a depth of human understanding and feeling for 
poetry which makes the other contributions 
seem trivial. They include some _ very 
illustrious names, but I cannot think that the 
distinguished Johnson scholar Bertrand Bronson, 
for example, adds to his reputation in a long and 
rather dull theoretical piece called ‘Personifica- 
tion Reconsidered.’ It seems to me to throw no 
‘new light’ on Johnson or on anything else. 
Professor Pottle is more on his beat in the essay 
called ‘The Dark Hints of Sir John Hawkins and 
Boswell,’ but at the end we are left in the dark— 
where perhaps we ought to be. It neither surprises 
me that Johnson considered marrying again, 
nor that it is very difficult to find out much, or 
indeed anything, about the woman he thought 
of marrying. And surely the ‘confessional’ aspect 
of Johnson ought to be left alone now. 

Having said all this, I must confess that I 
read a great deal of the book with interest, 
because even odds and ends about Johnson have 
their fascination. And of course such articles as 
W. K. Wimsatt’s on Johnson’s Dictionary are of 
real use to the student of literature. But the book 
as a whole will do little or nothing to help those 
intelligent readers (quite a numerous class, I 
believe) who have no idea that Johnson is a great 
writer or that he matters more than his legend. 

W. W. ROBSON 


Human Persons 


| My Poor Arthur. By Elisabeth Hanson. (Secker 


& Warburg and Chatto, 30s.) 
Du Barry. By Stanley Loomis. (Cape, 28s.) 
Apart from the discovery of fresh material there 


| seems little serious reason for another biography 





of Rimbaud for a while, but Mrs. Hanson em- 
barks eagerly. Having already completed a first 
draft in collaboration with her husband—the 
Hansons are the Lunts of biography—she records 
that she was struck by a flash of insight about her 
hero’s character that led her to scrap the manu- 
script and write another on her own. Her illumina- 
tion, to use the wording of the subtitle, was that 
Rimbaud spent his life in the grips of a mother- 
complex, and that his enigmatic retirement from 
poetry at the age of twenty derived from his need 
to win the approval of the commonsensical Mme 
Rimbaud: an appealingly neat explanation that 
has never, so far as I know, been extended into a 
full-scale book. As a case-history of momism the 
result is interesting and fluent. But as a literary 
biography it is about as satisfactory as a book I 
once encountered that undertook to explain 
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Shakespeare’s development entirely in terms of 
his relationship with his daughter Susanna. My 
Poor Arthur is apt to be particularly riling to 
admirers either of Rimbaud’s art or of the bril- 
liant and patient biography by Dr. Enid Starkie, 
of which Mrs. Hanson makes, in the first case, 
hay, and in the second case no mention. 

To prove a point she frequently presents a sup- 
position as a statement, and then quotes a con- 
tradiction so confidently that it almost passes as 
corroborative evidence. To demonstrate Mme 
Rimbaud’s special relationship with Arthur, for 
instance, she cites the way this sternly practical 
farm-woman allowed him to sit about writing 
Une Saison en Enfer. The point might seem rather 
spoilt by the fact that Rimbaud’s arm was in a 
sling at the time anyway, after his fight with Ver- 
laine, but Mrs. Hanson blandly notes the injury 
on the same page without batting an eyelid. She 
dismisses ‘Les Voyelles’ as a ‘joke’ on the basis 
of Verlaine’s ‘I know he didn’t care two sous 
whether A was red or green,’ which she calls the 
‘last word’—without even bothering to raise the 
disagreement of future critics, or the references 
in Une Saison en Enfer, which strongly suggest 
that he meant the work as no joke when he 
wrote it. ; 

Stanley Loomis’s affectionate life of du Barry, 
which is meticulously documented, has the endear- 
ing thesis that Louis XV’s last mistress was in fact 
a simple, warm-hearted and charitable woman: 
the sort of person whom Americans call, with 
curious surprise, a human person. It is a pity that 
the style of the book is so full of obstacles. The 
young du Barry is described as feeling ‘a pang of 
apprehension when she saw ahead the turbulent 
waters of Paris through which she would have to 
ply her frail bark,’ and her mother’s prostitution 
is ‘an occasional sale on the side of certain riches 
with which Nature had conspicuously provided 


THE GOGKPIT OF 
FRANGE 


‘The best guide I know to the intri- 
cate figures of French politics. No one 
who loves France will read it without 
feeling both wiser and sadder.’ 


MAURICE EDELMAN, Sunday Times 


‘A masterly, invaluable little book.’ 
The Times 


By thé political editor of Le Monde 


Jacques Fauvet ree 


ROSE 
MAGAULAY 


- They Were Defeated 


Her own favourite among her novels. 
‘A book that will live for ever.’ 


RICHARD CHURCH 21s 
cs 
Collin 
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her. (‘This exceptionally well-written . . .” says 
an American critic on the jacket.) Hacking one’s 
way through the metaphors and tripping over the 
euphemisms, one begins to-suspect Mr. Loomis of 
having rather soupy political sentiments. He says 
that there was an ‘avid joie de vivre’ among the 
working-classes in pre-Revolutionary France that 
can now be found only in the poorer towns of 
Southern Italy. PENELOPE GILLIATT 


First and Second Graves 


The Anger of Achilles. Homer’s Iliad, translated 
by Robert Graves. (Cassell, 30s.) 
‘THe Gravidae (“Sons of Graves”), a family 
guild of English bards based on Majorca, enlarged 
their ancestor’s first short draft of the /liad to 
twenty-four books, and became comprehensively 
known as “Graves.”’ That, after a few cautious 
emendations of mine. is the beginning of the intro- 
duction to this work, a paraphrase of about two- 
thirds of the Jliad. Without entering the contro- 
versy about the multiple authorship of Homer, 
one can at least distinguish without difficulty be- 
tween the proto- and the deutero-Graves. Proto- 


.Graves, who is responsible for the prose passages 


(about seven-eighths of the whole) is to be identi- 
fied with the author of those well-known romances 
and critical books, in which the style and attitude 
to life are deflationary. Disliking the grandeur and 
passion of Homer's heroes as much as he dislikes 
the grandeur and passion of many English poets, 
he tries to reduce everything to flatness, and some- 
times, to make his point clearer, to absurdity. 
‘But, dear father, I ought to have died before 
eloping with Prince Paris—imagine, leaving my 
home, my family, my unmarried daughter, and so 
many woman friends of my own age!’ That is the 
Rape of Mrs. Dale, not the face that launched a 
thousand ships. 


The first book on Cyprus 
by a Cypriot ! 


CYPRUS 


Guerrilla 


GRIVAS, MAKARIOS & THE BRITISH 
by Doros Alastos 


*a totally unbiased account which 
tells of the whole Cyprus tragedy 
from both the British and the Eoka 
points of view. 


* For the first time it gives the real 
facts behind the British atrocity 
stories. 


* It recounts the miraculous escapes of 
Grivas, and gives first-hand reports of 
Eoka raids and suicide attempts. 


Here is a uniquely informed, 
vitally important document 
which is different from all other 
books on the subject. Illus. 21/- 


HEINEMANN 
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A satirical version of Homer has good Shake- 
spearian precedent, but even the mongrel beef- 
witted lords and puling cuckolds of Troilus and 
Cressida are in the grand style: Aphrodite is the 
cause of ‘wars and lechery,’ not, as here, ‘capable 
of still further embittering Greco-Trojan rela- 
tions.” Of course, Homer is everything: he is 
adjectival, leisurely, irrelevant, ironic about some 
of his men and most of his gods; he is also 
piercingly direct, truthful about human nature, 
rich in sensuous images, deeply serious about 
death and fate. His heroes are often savage, 
cowardly, or irresponsible; they are also compli- 
cated, haunted, and immensely dignified. All this 
is obvious to anyone who stumbles through the 
Loeb, and it is just as obvious that no translator 
can give the whole thing. Surprisingly, the earlier 
colloquial or simplified versions, like those of 
W. H. D. Rouse and I. A. Richards, have turned 
out to be almost unreadable; the only translations 
I get through to the end and enjoy as literature 
are the archaistic prose of Leaf, Lang and Myers. 
and the recent loosely-versified one by Lattimore, 
which is here brushed off as a ‘crib.’ There is, 
perhaps, still a case for the reductive method; 
but if you're going to aim at the colloquial, you've 
got to use the kind of language that people do in 
fact use to say what they mean, not an amalgam 
of Punch-type jocularity (“Why spread alarm and 
despondency?’) and Goon-show Babu (‘A wound 
in the stomach! You cannot survive that, I think. 
What a triumph for me!’), which are among the 
devices used by the proto-Graves to show what he 
thinks about Homer and about human feelings. 

Deutero-Graves is a very different writer. 
Whenever a simile or purple passage turns up, 
the lyre is handed to him, to improvise in short 
songs of some charm and cunning. To go by 
internal evidence, this poet dates from the later 
eighteenth century. If he shows a certain likeness 
to Lewis Carroll, this can be explained by a 
common devotion to Isaac Watts. 


In summer, when the fields are dry 
A West wind, shrieking loud, 
Has overcast the fair blue sky 
With inspissated cloud. 
Diomedes was reminded of this rural scene as he 
watched Ares... . 


The warrior has become a White Knight, quoting 
Doctor Johnson to comfort himself in battle. 

Other verses are like the metrical psalms, and 
still others are ingenious ballad-pastiche, in the 
style of Percy’s Reliques, with a dash of Hymns 
A & M. The most striking example of pre- 
Wordsworthian diction is the meditation on the 
simile comparing Hector, going out to meet his 
death, to a mountain snake in its hole. Leaf-Lang- 
Myers say in their verbose fustian that the snake 
has ‘fed on evil poisons,’ but our author restores 
the simplicity of the original: 

A serpent, coiled in a dark den, 
That has on noxious herbage supped, 
Conceives a hatred of all men 
(Such poisons can the soul corrupt). . . . 
Nevertheless deutero-Graves is a true poet, who in 
his piety towards English traditions and language 
occasionally reminds us of the author of Collected 
Poems 1959, advertised on the dust-cover; as when 
he describes the wild boar 
He gnashes between crooked jaws 
White tush upon white tush : 
Yet man and hound, they stand _their ground 
Daring the savage rush! 

Despite many felicities, his choice of style re- 
minds me of the unfortunate Glaucus, whose wits 
Zeus addled: ‘imagine exchanging a golden suit 
of armour worth at least a hundred cows, against 
a bronze suit hardly worth nine!’ 

MATTHEW HODGART 
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The Face of The Ancient Orient 
Sabatino Moscati 


A panorama of the period that laid the 
foundations for Greece and Rome. 
32 pages of illustrations. 


30s. March 11th. (with Vallentine Mitchell) 


The House on The Shore 
Eric Ennion 


The director of Monks House Bird 
Observatory, Northumberland, tells this 
fascinating story and illustrates it with his 
own vivid sketches. 16 photographs and 
over 70 drawings. 


28s. March 11th. 


The Fall of Parnell: 1890-91 
F. S. L. Lyons 


“His book is a splendid achievement, finely 
written and firmly based on a thorough 
exploration of the sources.”’ 

A. J. P. TAYLOR in the Observer 


42s. March 4th. 


The Method of Zen 
Eugen Herrigel 


Translated by R. F. C. HULL 

A valuable and indispensable guide to the 
understanding of Buddhism, drawn from 
papers found after Herrigel’s death in 1955. 


10s. 6d. March 4th. 


in Place of Parents 
Gordon Trasler 


A study of foster care. Throws much light 
on children’s relationships both with their 
own and foster parents. There is a series 
of systematical case studies. 


25s. March 4th. 


Land and Politics Among 

the Luguru of Tanganyika 
Roland Young and Henry Fosbrooke 
Vividly illustrates the nature of the 


challenge to African society presented by 
modern ideas and technology. 


35s. March 18th. 

The Logic of Social Enquiry 
Quentin Gibson 

Has scientific procedure value in social 
enquiry? The author answers with a 
qualified affirmative. 

24s. March 18th. 


Caste and Kinship in 
Central India 
Adrian Mayer 


A village and its region. How the caste 
system works in a multi-caste village of 
central India today. A major contribution 
to Indian social anthropology. ///ustrated. 


35s. March 25th. 
BO OTs UvGu 
and Siegan Zul 
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Images of England 


Private Fires. By Kathleen Nott. (Heinemann, 
18s.) 
If it be Love. By Stanley Kauffman. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 
Spring Song, and Other Stories. By Joyce Cary. 
(Michael Joseph, 18s.) 
On the surface, Kathleen Nott’s novel is a small, 
dark tragi-comedy about a decaying old house; 
but when a writer uses that image in this 
country, ears should be pricked up. It’s worth 
bearing in mind, as one reads Private Fires, the 
final moment of The Entertainer, when Archie 
Rice stares through the footlights to say, bitterly 
and softly, ‘Don’t clap too hard, ladies and 
gentlemen, we’re in a very old building.” No one 
who saw John Osborne’s play, I imagine, will 
forget the subterranean shock which went 
through the theatre. For the first time since the 
war, it seemed, a work of art had looked its 
audience in the eye and said it all, the thing we 
needed someone else to say for us: queues, the 
cracked teapot, coal dust, draughts and drains, 
new paint and old people muttering in parks, 
Edwardiana, British Railways, Suez. Because of 
its obliquity and elaboration Private Fires lacks 
something of the Osborne play’s scope and 
stomach-impact. But you will mistake both its 
point and its real dimensions if you fail to see 
that Miss Nott has written a novel about 
England. 

The house belongs to tough old Mrs. Hand, 
in that Edwardian. belt across South London 
where suburbia’s advancing frontier has left its 
lava. Once city gentlemen looked from its 
portico to open fields. Today its peeling, black 
facade shelters a dubious swarm of lodgers, 
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slamming doors, breaking lavatory chains and 
endlessly complaining of the smell of unemptied 
dustbins in the.back garden. Nevertheless, it is 
Mrs. Hand’s castle, and it nurses one green slip of 
the future: Len, the orphaned country. boy who 
piles his attic room with science fiction and 
leans on her obstinate age like a wounded young 
pear-tree against a wall. But it is Len who 
betrays the stronghold to the Duke, pale, 
smiling, empty, a fire-raiser whose kingdom is 
the moonscape of twentieth-century destruction. 
He imports from shattered Cologne the cheap 
stationery and flammable celluloid dolls for the 
heavily insured shop he instals Len to tend 
among the ruins behind St Paul’s; meanwhile 
casually, without ever meeting her, delivering 
Mrs. Hand to her enemies, the sanitary inspectors 
from Borough Hall. 

In summary it sounds too schematically 
allegorical. In practice, Miss Nott relies to a 
fault on the power of her symbols to emerge 
from a bird-like accumulation of crabbed, 
draggled umbrellas, newspapers and the bric-a- 
brac of Mrs. Hand’s reminiscence. The narrow- 
ness of the canvas crowds the detail and cramps 
implication. It becomes a strain to equate this 
eccentric fringe with the full image of a society. 
Nor. do I recognise the survival of liberal 
humanism, if that is also invoked, in a harridan’s 
right to smelly garbage. Still, the picture is 
sharply recognisable, and spreads outward. This 
is our brick wilderness of sagging roof-trees; the 
wreckers abroad, the new life wan and fragile 
in the rubble. 

I wish I had even nodding acquaintance with 
the London of If it be Love, a celestial New 
Yorker-advertisement city where even the taxis, 
decides the American hero sumptuously, fit the 
shoulders.like well-cut suits. I never read Stanley 
Kauffman’s earlier novel, The Philanderer, so I 
don’t know what the shouting was about. There 
might have been less, to. judge by this one, if we 
were more familiar here with the convention of 
civilised Broadway comedy. At one time, every 
New York season brought forth two or three of 
these cultural amenities, usually from the pens 
of S. N. Behrman or Philip Barry, whose 
Philadelphia Story is the classic of the genre. 
They were always about well-dressed, well- 
travelled and well-heeled people, distinguishable 
from those in uncivilised comedy by an ability 
to quote poetry (‘So you know the Coy Mis- 
tress?’ ‘Oh, we didn’t spend all our time at 
Princeton rowing. . . .’); while the heroines, as 
beautiful and available as those in cruder works, 
were remarkable for some charming oddity of 
voice (they were usually played by Katharine 
Hepburn or Margaret Sullavan) or hobby— 
archeology, yoga or skin-diving. Since If it be 
Love is set in the London I’ve described, all the 
characters are necessarily rich, well-travelled or 
English, which comes, in this flatteringly Anglo- 
phile tradition, to the same thing; while the 
heroine (New England, Renoir-faced and 
auburn-haired) swoops dove-like on her vowels 
and plays the piano. There’s some difficulty 
about whether she can break the hold over her 
of a saturnine Italian aristocrat, to marry the nice 
market researcher from New York; but it’s dis- 
posed of in a highly civilised way, with some 
intelligent light psychology and bright cocktail 
dialogue. I don’t come to bury Mr. Kauffman, 
just to place him. His amenity is agreeable 
enough. 

Joyce Cary’s admirers will want to own his 
short stories, collected by Winifred Davin in 
Spring Song, but most of them are fragmentary 
studio work, hastily sketched moments—usually, 
to make them purer, the moments of the very 
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. young or forgetful old. A baby crawls on to the 


grass with equestrian movements; an old man sits 


_creakily down on a park bench; three shop girls 


lean gossiping gravely on a fence. Most of them 
tell only that they were made by a good-natured 
studiously observant man, but the best achieve 
the solidity of small carvings; and you can detect 
the old-fashioned but impressive craftsmanship 
which went into the great masks and figures of 
the novels. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Hard School 


Anatomy of Prison. By Hugh J. Klare. (Hutchin- 
son, 18s.) 


Tue author of this book possesses two qualities, 
not often found in combination, which ideally 
fit him to be Secretary of the Howard League and 
to write about prisons. He has the mind of a 
researcher and the sensitiveness of an artist. In 
a few pages he conveys the hopelessness and 
horror of life in an old-style maximum security 
prison; and he communicates essential facts and 
puts forward ideas for reform in a style which 
is never indigestible. 

It goes without saying that our prison system 
today is an absurd amalgam of old and new— 
still partly dominated by moral and metaphysical 
concepts which are obsolete, yet at the same 


.time increasingly influenced by the scientific 


view of crime and by modern methods of re- 
habilitation. Thus the Prison Service remains 
custodial and totalitarian in character, while 
alongside it social workers, psychiatrists and 
teachers are doing their constructive work. Mr. 
Klare is at pains to show that he understands 
the anxieties and prejudices of the average 
prison officer, and this may explain why the 
changes which he foreshadows for the Prison 
Service are insufficiently drastic. The two forms 
of prison administration cannot co-exist: they 
are irreconcilable in practice no less than in 
theory. Prison staff of the future must, of course, 
be well paid—the Wynn-Parry recommendations 
are far too conservative—and must also acquire 
a more respected status in the community. (At 
present a warder has little more prestige than 
a convict.) But above all the atmosphere. of 
prison must cease to be punitive and must 
come to resemble that of a school in which life 
is hard and discipline strict. In other words, the 
Prison Service must embrace all.those who work 
in prisons, and the uniformed guard, watching 
over human beings as if they were animals in the 
Zoo, and waiting nineteen years for his first 
promotion, must vanish from the scene. 

As might be expected, Mr. Klare welcomes 
the 1959 White Paper on Penal Practice, but he 
disagrees with the proposal that there should be 
separate training prisons for recidivists and he is 
not wholly enthusiastic about the existing open 
prisons. ‘By putting the best personalities 
amongst prisoners into special institutions,’ he 
says, ‘we may be winning victories which are too 
easy while leaving ourselves with an almost im- 
possible task with all the rest.’ This is searching 
criticism, to which the authorities will no doubt 
give the attention it deserves. Mr. Klare is con- 
vinced that the crucial task in prison is to create 
a ‘public opinion’ which is. not inexorab 
hostile and anarchic. For this purpose he €n- 
visages small units, like the housés at a boardi 
school, in which the old lags: would be mix 
with and offset by more ‘amenable. characters, 


who are not yet in a state of ‘open pone | 


against society. And he assumes that the peri 


of incarceration will be neither too long nor too | 
Short, as the development of remand centres | 
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keeps more first offenders out of prison, and 
a more enlightened sentencing policy is adopted 
towards recidivists, who are now sent down for 
Jong stretches, ‘not because of the gravity of 
their offence but because of the number of their 
previous convictions.” 

ALTRINCHAM 


Finding the Past 


Heirs and Rebels. Letters and occasional writings 
on music by Ralph Vaughan Williams and 
Gustav Holst. (O.U.P., 16s.) 

THE quotation from Gilbert Murray from which 
the title to this book is derived hardly describes 
the oddity of Holst’s and Vaughan Williams’s 
position: for they were rebels against a moribund 
tradition and heirs to a tradition that they had 
painfully to rediscover. But at least they were 
heirs and rebels, if not quite in the sense Murray 
intended; and the strangely moving quality of 
this little book comes from, or is related to, their 
equivocal situation. The book, without being 
exactly informative, is moving both for historical 
and for personal reasons: historically because it 
helps one to realise what it felt like to be a com- 
poser in Britain in the early years of this cen- 
tury; personally because it brings one into 
intimate contact with two men. whose artistic 
sensibility was equalled by their toughness of 
moral fibre. Indeed, it helps one to appreciate how 
the historical and personal issues were inter- 
dependent: for to face up to this historical 
situation called for unusual moral resilience. 

The most interesting part of the book is Holst’s 
group of letters written from Germany around 
the turn of the century. They bring out with 
vigour, yet without personal disgruntlement, the 





THE BALLAD 
OF 
PECKHAM RYE 


Muriel Spark 


“One of the funniest books I have ever 
read.”°—The Bookman. 


“There is nobody remotely 
like her writing to-day.” 
Daily Express. 






“The action fairly spanks 
along.”°—WALTER ALLEN. 


“Witty, inventive, often 
brilliantly funny.” 
STORM JAMESON 


**Adds distinction to her 
already considerable 
literary achievement.” 
The Times. 


“Quite irresistible ... one 

of the most genuinely 
original novelists we have.” 
Evening Standard. 


““A Peckham made so 
glorious by Miss Spark’s 
own mephistophelean 
touch.’’—Observer. 


15s. 
MACMILLAN 
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disadvantages a composer labours under when he 
cannot follow in the steps of his immediate fore- 
bears; while at the same time they reveal how 
futile it is to complain that Vaughan Williams 
and Holst might have been ‘better’ composers if 
they had lived in a flourishing tradition. Had 
they done so, not only their historical achieve- 
ment, but also the very nature of their human 
experience, would have been different. There 
were valid human and social, as well as technical, 
reasons why British composers at this time 
should have been concerned not with a vigorous 
industrial society but with a re-created agrarian 
past. Far from being elegiac, they were concerned 
with a deeper level of contemporaneity, with the 
living roots of the present, with the innocent 
heart as well as the inquiring mind. If we asso- 
ciate Vaughan Williams more with the innocent 
heart and Holst with the inquiring mind that is 
only in order to stress how interdependent, com- 
plementary, the two men were, in their lives and 
in their music. In the long run what they have 
to offer is what they were themselves: which is 
true of any composer at any time. Reading this 
book we see more clearly what we value in their 
music: an uncompromising integrity, a curi- 
ously gentle strength, great spiritual generosity. 
How refreshing to read a book, written from 
inside the musical profession, in which there is 
no trace of meanness from start to finish. 
There’s something, perhaps, in the old-fashioned 
view that it’s not a bad thing for artists to be 
good men. 

WILFRID MELLERS 


It’s a Crime 


The Vanishing Evangelist. By Lately Thomas. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) Aimee Semple McPherson, 
hotcha-gospeller of the Twenties, went for a 
swim, and disappeared for five weeks. Had she 
been snatched by kidnappers, as she herself 
claimed, or was she shacked up with her para- 
mour, as seemed much more likely? There were 
hysterical disciples who seemed capable of be- 
lieving that she had spent the time walking on 
the water, but there were enough sceptics, too. 
to bring about a prosecution for conspiracy and 
perjury, which talked itself into extinction, but 
not before Sister Aimee and her faithful had 
celebrated the first anniversary of her disappear- 
ance with a great marshmallow roast and taffy 
pull. The long, hilarious and exciting story is re- 
lated lengthily, hilariously and excitingly by Mr. 
Lately Thomas, the oddity of whose name is 
remarked by an American reviewer quoted on 
the wrapper. Her own name: Judith Christ. 

The Life and Death of Harry Oakes. By 
Geoffrey Bocca. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s.) 
The life of Harry Oakes. an American who 
struck it rich enough in Canada to live it up in 
the Bahamas, was the dull success story of a 
selfish, surly vulgarian: Geoffrey Bocca does 
little to make it interesting. His death was 
violent and remains a mystery: Geoffrey Bocca 
does nothing to solve it. This is a pretentious 
attempt to make something—a _ sensational 
Sunday serial, perhaps—out of nothing: all that 
distinguishes it is the sloppiness of the writing. 
There is a judge, for instance, who ‘was re- 
spected for his ability to see through legal red 
herrings into the heart of any argument.’ 

A Reasonable Doubt. By Julian Symons. 
(Cresset Press, 18s.) Also has a chapter on the 
Harry Oakes murder, one of a baker’s dozen of 
solved and unsolved crimes, into which one of 
our most talented and stylish mystery-makers 
ferrets, with an eye chiefly to the police-work. 
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He thinks that Steinie Morrison was condemned 
against the weight of the evidence, and Edgar 
Lustgarten, though less explicit, also seems to 
have his doubts in his The Murder and the 
Trial (Odhams, 21s.), a delectable dozen of retold 
murder cases, but with the emphasis on duels of 
advocacy and coups of cross-examination in 
court. 

My Brother Michael. By Mary Stewart. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) Mary Stewart 
gives each of her admirable novels an exotically 
handsome (if sometimes rather travel-folderish) 
setting. In this, by a long chalk the best of them, 
her pretty littke schoolma’am heroine finds a 
handsome schoolmaster to fall in love with in 
the bare sun-blasted hills of Delphi. Murder, too, 
and treasure-trove, with a really villainous 
villain, a bitch of a bitch, and a flat-out fighting 
climax. Slightly sentimental overtones, but the 
Greek landscape and—much more subtle—the 
Greek character are splendidly done, in a long, 
charmingly written, highly evocative, imperative 
piece of required reading for an Hellenic cruise. 

The Break. By José Giovanni. (Cape, 16s.) 
Grim, realistic, powerful story of attempt by five 
convicts to tunnel out of Paris prison. The 
characters of the men and the screws they are 
pitted against are strongly drawn, and the 
atmosphere strikes as chill and inhuman as a 
prison documentary should: beautifully Eng- 
lished, by Robin Campbell. 

Death Lives Next Door. By Gwendoline 
Butler. (Bles, 11s. 6d.) Woman don haunted in 
Oxford by a Watcher, who is eventually found 
dead in her house, but not before much suspense 
has been distilled out of the grey stone and greyer 
mists of Oxford. An eerie tale; an unforeseeable 
crackerjack of a denouement. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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This book deals with the ABCs of 
three-dimensional expression in the 
contrasting mediums of clay, wax, and 
slate. The author explains all these 
three techniques as fully as possible 
so that the beginner can express him- 
self immediately and the advanced 
worker can master new techniques 
and broaden his technical scope. The 
hook is beautifully illustrated: each 
project is keyed in with a Series of 
photographs and there are excellent 
reproductions of the work of great 


sculptors. 


from all booksellers, 45/- net 
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WHITHER CANADA? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


So many dangerous monetary 
illusions are held sacred in 
Canada—in marked contrast to 
the prevailing disillusionment 
in Wall Street over the mone- 
tary policies of the President 
and the Federal Reserve—that 
you would imagine that the 
Diefenbaker Government is 
actuated subconsciously by a 
death-wish. In reality it is prob- 
ably ignorance and inexperience which move it 
to carry on a financial policy—expressed by dear 
money and an over-valued dollar—which is so 
harmful to the economic future of this great 
Dominion. 

To prove that I have no bee in my bonnet 
about Canadian finance I will quote what Mr. 
Walter Gordon, chairman of the royal commis- 
sion on Canada’s economic prospects, said in an 
address at Niagara Falls a month ago. “The 
Government has been unnecessarily crude and 
clumsy. ... . We are not managing our economic 
affairs these days either very skilfully or with any 
imagination.’ He called on the Federal Govern- 
ment to devalue the dollar and curb the inflow 
of foreign capital. This would, of course, slow 
down development (which has been rather too 
rapid), but it would strengthen the export indus- 





tries and secondary manufacturing and bring 
foreign trade into some sort of balance. Mr. 
Gordon blamed the Government for inflation 
and said that it was stupid to try to stop it by 
tight money and high interest rates which pressed 
heavily on the areas and people most in need of 
assistance. From 1952 to 1957 the cost of living 
rose less than 1 per cent. a year, but in 1958 (the 
first year of Conservative power) prices rose by 
23 per cent. and the money supply by 16 per cent. 
—chiefly to finance the government deficit. When 
the budget stayed out of balance in 1959 the 
Bank of Canada was forced to cry an abrupt halt 
to the increase in the money supply, so that 
legitimate private enterprise and public works 
and housing had to suffer for the Government’s 
misdeeds. The huge inflow of American capital, 
which now controls the oil, the natural gas, and 
the iron ore and dominates the major industries, 
has caused Canada, in Mr. Gordon’s view, to lose 
its economic and political independence. How 
can we expect, he asked, to continue our indepen- 
dence side by side with a country with ten times 
our population and fourteen times the value of 
our national output? A more formidable indict- 
ment of Canadian financial and economic policy 
I have never read. 

The Governor of the Bank of Canada, Mr. 
J. E. Coyne, is as vehement a critic of the Gov- 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAIT 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 


Tue Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was 
held on March 11 in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Michael W. Turner, C.B.E., the Chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: The 
profit for the year amounts to $28,134,959 which is 
an increase of $4,600,000 over last year’s figure. It is 
proposed that $4,000,000 should again be written off 
Bank Premises. After allowing for this transfer and 
the interim’ dividend of £1. 2. 6d. per share, the 
directors recommend a final dividend of £1. 17. 6d. 
teaving a balance of $2,116,714 to be carried forward. 

Commenting on the Balance Sheet the Chairman 
said that the total showed an increase of $400,000,000 
over 1958 and that last year’s fall in both Trade Bills 
and Advances had more than been made good which 
was a sign of the increasing economic activity in that 
area, particularly in Hong Kong. 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Chairman continued: The offer to the share- 
holders of The British Bank of the Middle East was 
extended until the date of the closing of our books 
for the payment of the proposed final dividend and 
at that date we held over 99% of the share capital 
of that bank. We are in touch with the few remaining 
shareholders and we hope that we will be able to 
acquire their shares in due course. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the Chairman’s 
statement: The diversification of our interests 
has been a problem to which we have given consider- 
able thought ever since conditions in the Far East 
virtually closed to us one of the countries in which a 





major part of our activities was previously centred. 
Progress at first was slow and was mainly confined 
to the setting up of our Californian subsidiary but in 
the last two years we have been fortunate in con- 
cluding satisfactory negotiations with two old estab- 
lished British banks. This has considerably widened 
our interests and has given us a stake in a number of 
territories in which we were not previously repre- 
sented. Our group now covers a wide area stretching 
from the Pacific to the Mediterranean. 

In the economic sphere the most noticeable event 
has been the growing strength of western Europe. The 
United States economy has also forged ahead. The 
continuing deficit in external account, however, has 
given cause for concern and has led to a growing 
demand by American spokesmen for other industrial 
countries to bear a larger share of the burden of 
assisting the under-developed areas, the major part of 
which the United States has so generously shouldered 
in recent years. 

Few Asian countries have reached the'stage where 
they are able to expand rapidly under their own 
momentum and, while some of them may be passing 
through what a contemporary economist describes 
as the “take-off” period, many are still only at the 
transitional stage. 

The statement then reviewed in detail the condi- 
tions in the eastern territories in which the Bank 
has interests and concluded: The main problem which 
these countries have to face is the necessity of increas- 
ing their national wealth to meet the needs of their 
growing populations. It is estimated that by 1980 
many of these countries will have doubled their 
present population. This is certainly a sobering 
thought and further explanation is unnecessary to 
show why the pace of development should not be 
retarded. Lime 
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ernment as Mr. Gordon. Perforce a stern defla- 
tionist, he has had to admit that monetary policy 
alone could not solve the country’s economic 
problems. In an address given in Toronto last 
December, which he entitled ‘Living Beyond Our 
Means,’ Mr. Coyne hinted that it would be desjr- 
able to limit the rate of United States dollar 
investment in Canada. “We are incurring foreign 
debt,” he said, ‘to pay for both a level of capital 
spending and a standard of comfort which are 
higher than would be justified by our own earn- 
ing capacity.” He went on to say that it was fitting 
for undeveloped countries, which live close to the 
poverty line and cannot accumulate domestic 
savings, to rely on foreign resources for- capital 
development for a time. It was even appropriate 
for the United States in the nineteenth century 
and for Canada in the early part of the twentieth 
century, but it was not appropriate for Canada 
today. One might add that it is scarcely appro- 
priate for Great Britain to go on investing in 
Canada at the rate of about £50 million a year— 
with Bank of England approval—when our 
balance of payments hardly gives us enough sur- 
plus to meet the urgent needs of investment in 
the underdeveloped parts of the sterling area. 

In recent years foreign capital has been respon- 
sible for about 27 per cent. of new investment in 
Canada. The total investment has been running 
at about 26 per cent. of the gross national income. 
The United States spends on capital account only 
18 per cent., but has a greater rate of increase 
in production to show for it. Whether Canada 
could provide from her own savings sufficient 
capital for sound and healthy development, as 
Mr. Coyne declares, is doubtful, especially if 
social investment is included, but it has surely 
been overdoing its foreign borrowing. Last 
year official estimates put the net capital inflow 
at $1,000 million, of which the US accounted 
for 80 per cent. 

The Canadian deficit on the balance of pay- 
ments is reaching the huge total of $1,500 million 
a year. Last year the deficit on ‘invisibles’ 
worsened and imports rose faster than exports, 
A blow to potential exports was the early snow 
last year which prevented a quarter of the wheat 
crop being threshed. Now the mining industry 
faces the loss of its uranium market. The interest 
and dividend payments on Canada’s foreign 
liabilities now amount to $600 million a year. 
The total of its long-term debt is about $21,000 
million with another $1,000 million short-term. 
A large part of Canada already belongs abroad. 

Does the Canadian Government realise the up- 
shot of its financial and economic policy? Mr 
Diefenbaker has promised to balance his budget, 
which is essential as a start, but he still looks to 
the continued inflow of American capital at the 
same rate. He is surely importing trouble. He is 
bringing in the high costs of industrial America 
—in wages and materials—and making it all the 
more difficult for the Canadian export trade, 
which is already struggling against the disadvan- 
tage of an over-valued exchange at 5 per cent. 
premium over the American dollar. (Between 
1956 and 1959 Canada’s share of world trade 
dropped from 6.1 per cent. to 4.9 per cent.) Thus, 
Canada will be exposed to the full blast of an 
American recession when it comes. Mr. Diefen- 
baker is tying his country to a saturated, and 
therefore unstable, economy and jeopardising the 
economic future of his country. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


ve rally in industrial equity shares this week 

was not unexpected in this column. An in- 
fluential brokers’ circular may have had some 
influence on institutional buyers. This expressed 
the sound view that there was a sufficient number 
of good company reports pending to make it 
improbable that the market would fall very much 
farther and stated that funds awaiting investment 
were much larger than normal. Certainly there 
was a firmer base for institutional support when 
the average yield on the Financial Times index 
reached 4.17 per cent. Some leading shares have 
fallen much more than the index. I called 
attention to TUBE INVESTMENTS last week, 
which had dropped over 25 per cent. on the new 
issue, and these have already recovered 8s. 
UNITED DOMINIONS also fell by 25 per cent. on 
a new issue—2 million shares at £6 in the ratio 
of one for two. The new shares should be a good 
purchase on a yield basis of 34 per cent. LIEBIGS 
also have fallen by 25 per cent., but the new issue 
in this case turned out to be merely £3 million 
5; per cent. debenture now quoted at 534, being 
50 per cent. paid. Liebigs are temporarily out of 
favour, but on a yield basis of 4 per cent. they 
should be bought. 


Road Materials 

The shares of companies making road mater- 
ials have been a disappointing market and have 
not fulfilled the promise of the new road pro- 
gramme, the effects of which were perhaps over- 
discounted. TARMAC, the leader, has fallen 20 per 
cent. and with a yield of only 3 per cent. it is 
not yet likely to attract buyers. AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE have recovered on the preliminary 
report which showed a rise of 25 per cent. in 
trading profits. The probability is that profits for 
the current year will be considerably higher. The 
company has made an offer for Amalgamated 
Limestone, the details of which will be published 
with the accounts. At their present price of 
39s. 6d. the 10s. shares yield 5.1 per cent. (exclu- 
sive of the 5 per cent. tax-free distribution) on 
a 20 per cent. dividend covered 1.8 times. 


From Grocers to Brewers 


The indications are that retail price mainten- 
ance is breaking down. There is no doubt that 
price-cutting in the grocery trade will be more 
widespread than in any other. Competition from 
the new self-service stores will also affect grocery 
chains like INTERNATIONAL TEA and HOME AND 
COLONIAL. The first is yielding 4.1 per cent. on a 
10 per cent. dividend covered 1.8 times, and the 
second 3.7 per cent. on a 10 per cent. dividend 
covered 2.4 times. An exchange into breweries 
might be a sound investment move. With the 
modernisation of the public house there is quite 
a revival in bar drinking and there are enough 
mergers to come and property hiving-off to make 
select breweries attractive to investors. I have 
called attention previously to MITCHELLS AND 
BUTLER, the Birmingham group which has been 
absorbing other companies. At 74/- the shares 
yield 4 per cent. on 15 per cent. covered nearly 
2} times. The leader, Bass, has fallen by 20 per 
tent. on the new issue, and at 22s. 3d. now yields 
4.4 per cent. on a 20 per cent. dividend covered 
twice. GREENALL WHITLEY Own over a thousand 
houses in the Merseyside and surrounding dis- 
tricts where the new motor factories are to be 
built. At 19s. the 5s. shares yield 4 per cent. on 
415 per cent. dividend covered 3.4 times. With 


an earning yield of 13.6 per cent. the shares look 
Cheap. 
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THE MESSINA (Transvaal) DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


A DECADE OF RAPID EXPANSION 


CAPITALISATION AND SCRIP ISSUE PROPOSALS 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL ON NEAR AND LONG-TERM PROSPECTS 


Tue Tenth Annual General Meeting of Stockholders 
of The Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, 
Limited, was held on March 16 in Johannesburg, 
Commander H. F. P. Grenfell, D.S.C., R.N.(Ret’d.) 
presided. 

In the course of his address to the Meeting, the 
Chairman said: 


Before giving you my usual review of the year's 
operations, it may be of value if I recapitulate for 
you what has happened in the copper market since 
our last meeting, as it is mainly in that context that 
you should consider our results. 

Viewing the past twelve months in retrospect it is 
apparent that from beginning to end the copper 
market was entirely dominated by strikes. During 
the first half of the year consumers had to evaluate 
the threat of a possible shutdown in June of nearly 
the whole of the mining and refining industry in the 
United States, and in the second half they had to 
cope with the effects of this stoppage which actually 
began in August and has only just ended. 

The market situation was further complicated in 
July by the announcement of cuts in production by 
two large producers, the view being held at that time 
that production was running well ahead of consump- 
tion, and that perhaps, after all, there would be no 
major crisis in the industry. 

In the event however, the U.S. Steel industry was 
paralysed by a strike which began on 15th July and 
lasted until the beginning of January this year, and 
by the end of August there was a complete shutdown 
by the three main American copper producers. 

As if this was not enough there was also a stop- 
page of work at the Braden Mine in Chile during 
nearly the whole of October, and in the same month 
a strike in the New Yorks docks which lasted until 
the beginning of December. 

It was inevitable that under these conditions there 
should be continual and at times considerable fluc- 
tuations in the price of copper, which made things 
difficult for consumers and producers alike through- 
out the year. One can only hope that with the settle- 
ment of the various disputes more stable conditions 
will obtain within the industry during the current 
year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With the return to normal working in the steel 
industry there are indications that business activity 
in the United States may reach a record level during 
1960. If this proves to be the case the near term 
prospects are for a reasonably steady market in 
copper, particularly as the prolonged strikes of the 
past year have left supplies in the pipelines at low 
levels. 

Once these have been restored to normal one 
would expect the market to be influenced by the 
fact that at present world production is potentially 
running ahead of world consumption. However, as 
I said at our Annual General Meeting in 1957, with 
an increasing world population, the trend towards 
higher standards of living in all countries and the 
consequent continual expansion of industry, I feel 
that this is likely to be a temporary state of affairs 
and that the long term outlook is favourable for a 
substantial increase in world consumption. 

Applying all these thoughts to our own fortunes 
I am confident that our results for the current year 
will be better than those presented to you today, 
and I continue to take an optimistic view of our 
long term prospects. 

As a result of the substantial allocations to Re- 
serves made over the years and the addition of share 


premiums which accrued to the Company on the 
exercise of the options in July last year, the Balance 
Sheet shows a strong position with Capital Reserves 
and Surplus standing at over £8,000,000 as compared 
with the Issued Capital of £492,500. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


As you will have seen from the Special Notice 
accompanying the Report, your Directors propose 
to capitalise £1,970,000 of the Share Premium 
Account and issue a scrip bonus in the ratio of four 
new shares for every unit of stock held. You will 
be asked to vote on this proposal at the Extra- 
ordinary Meeting which will be held here immed- 
iately after this meeting. 

There is one other matter to which I should draw 
your attention before leaving the accounts and that 
is the recent issue of reserve capital by the Board of 
M.T.D. (Mangula) Limited. The purpose of the issue 
was to raise sufficient funds to repay your Company 
the balance outstanding on loan account. 

I am pleased to tell you that the issue which was 
made last month at a price of 9/6d. per share was 
fully subscribed, and as a result your Company has 
been repaid in full, while Mangula is now free of 
all indebtedness. 

Messina had already a substantial holding in 
Mangula, and as it subscribed for its full quota of 
the new issue, the result from the cash point of 
view will be a net influx of £360,000. This money 
will be nearly sufficient to meet the capital expense 
of bringing the Alaska Mine into production leav- 
ing a balance to be provided from the Company’s 
resources 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £13M. 


Looking back over the past ten years it will be 
seen that total assets of the Group (as it now is) 
have increased from £1,400,000 in 1950 to over 
£13,000,000 today, and that the expansion that has 
been brought about—rapid though it has been—has 
in no way been achieved at the expense of our 
financial position. 

Messina’s ore reserves now stand at over 6,000,000 
tons with a copper content of more than 100,000 
long tons. When I first became accociated with the 
Company twentyfive years ago, they stood at 
1,218,000 tons containing 29,100 long tons of copper. 

Operating costs last year (including all overheads) 
were reduced to 31/11 per long ton of ore produced. 
The equivalent figure per long ton of recoverable 
copper based on the smelter output, which was less 
than last year, is £124. On a short tonnage basis 
the comparative figures are 28/6 and £11. 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


At Mangula where progress may again be con- 
sidered as very satisfactory, despite the fact that the 
benefits of production at the increased rate of 3,000 
tons of ore per day were only effective during the 
last quarter of the Company’s year, profits improved 
from approximately £4,000 to nearly £400,000. 

Operating costs were reduced from the previous 
year’s figure of 27/8 to 25/3 per short ton of ore 
treated, and I confidently expect a further substantial 
reduction during the current year. 

Development was continued in the Norah area 
where we have already proved the existence of ap- 
proximately 230,000 tons of ore of better than aver- 
age grade. A new prospect shaft is being sunk 2,000 
feet north of the original Brian Shaft. 

At Alaska, the work of preparing the mine for 
production is proceeding according to plan, and the 
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construction of the new smelter is actually ahead 
of schedule. I have every reason to believe that both 
these projects will reach the operational stage by 
the end of the current financial year. 

Finally 1 come to Sanyati where we are actively 
engaged in a programme of underground develop- 
ment from the Bradfield Shaft. 

Comprehensive metallurgical tests have indicated 
that there should be no difficulty in treating the ore, 
although the precise method to be adopted has still 
to be decided. I hope to be in a position within the 
next twelve months to present you with plans for 
the exploitation.of this property. 

The Directors’ Report and Balance. Sheet and 
Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1959, 
were adopted. 

The retiring Director, Mr. R. P. Grenfell, was re- 
elected and. the remuneration of the Auditors for 
the past year’s audit was fixed. 

At the subsequent Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing, the capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
approved. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE immediate outlook for the paper-making 
noone is healthier than it has been for 
some time. Profits of Inveresk Paper for the year 
to September 30, 1959, record a sharp increase 
over the two previous years and were achieved 
in spite of the damaging strike in the printing 
industry. Net profit after tax rose from £1,055,512 
to £1,255,479, representing earnings of 29.8 per 
cent. This is strong cover for the dividend in- 
creased from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. tax-free. 
The net value of the fixed assets at the year-end 
amounted to £10.74 million. To provide for fur- 
ther expansion the directors have decided to 
create a further 1,925,684 10s. ordinary shares to 
be issued at their discretion. They are also capi- 
talising £2.61 million of reserves by writing up 
the existing 6s. ordinary shares to 10s. each. This 
is an excellently managed company and no mat- 
ter what lies ahead, it is well placed to meet com- 
petition and finance a big expansion programme 
with cash resources exceeding £4 million against 
liabilities of only £2.5 million. The ordinary 
shares at 22s. 3d. yielding 4.4 per cent. are well 
worth putting away. 

The figures for 1959 of Achille Serre, the well- 
known dyers and cleaners, include four months’ 
figures from two recently acquired subsidiaries, 
namely -Beltons and Beckers, and two months’ 
figures from Scottish Dyers and Cleaners (Lon- 
don), so that the full benefit from these concerns 
will not be reflected until the next accounts. It is 
now proposed to make a one-for-four rights issue 
at 12s. 6d. a share, presumably to reduce bank 
loans which were raised partly to pay for the 
recent acquisitions. Earnings have increased from 
28.3 per cent. to 33.7 per cent.; the dividend is 
being raised from 16 per cent. to 174 per cent. 
and, assuming that this rate will be paid on the 
larger capital, the 5s. ordinary shares certainly 
look attractive at 14s. 6d. (ex rights) to yield 6.0 
per cent. 

Kuala Kangsar Plantations is one of the 
higher-yielding estates, as large areas of re- 
planted rubber are yielding over 1,000 Ib. per 
acre, while 22 per cent. of the tappable acreage 
is still under seedling stock. For the year to Octo- 
ber 31, 1959, a better price for the larger crop 
(2,253,000 Ib. against 1,931,000) was of course 
obtained, resulting in an increase of 40 per cent. 
in the trading profit. The net profit after tax rose 
from £51,057 to £72,087, permitting an increase 
in the dividend from 224 per cent. to 374 per cent. 
In another two years this estate will be producing 
a much larger crop and with the present price of 
rubber at around 34d. per lb. prospects look good, 
so that the 2s. ordinary shares at 6s. 9d. yielding 
11.5 per cent. are not overvalued. 
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Old Pianos Never Die 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘PIANO free to the first per- 
son to come and take it 
away,’ said the notice in the 
newsagent’s window. We 
wanted this piano for a 
perpetually hard-up student 
friend; it was plainly neces- 
sary to get off the mark with 
speed. So we turned up at 
nine on a cold Monday 


morning. Mr. Staines the 
removal man and _ his 
second-best helper Fred 


were already on the way out with the piano. 

As they lifted the piano into the van, Martin, 
whose piano it was to be, turned up with his 
helper, an enormous bearded Israeli named 
Yasha. We climbed into the van and drove off. 

Martin’s new digs turned out to be not only 
on the wrong side of the park but on the wrong 
side of the roof-insulation: up six flights of 
narrow stairs, flanked by newly painted match- 
stick banisters. Gloomily we removed such parts 
of the piano as seemed detachable, and began. 

The chief trouble was that Yasha, though 
fresh off the kibbutz and full of theories about 
All Working Together, had equally strong 
theories about piano-moving—the kind of 
theories that lead to pianos being immovably 
wedged between two floors or going down with 
all hands into the stair-well. He punctuated acts 
of entire disobedience to Mr. Staines’s instruc- 
tions with: ‘You lead. We follow,’ or ‘OK. You 
just say, we will do.’ 

Mr. Staines alternated between washing his 
hands of the whole thing, and being unable to 
restrain himself from rushing in and taking the 
piano on his back one second before Yasha’s 
manceuvring ended in disaster. The ancient did 
little but place himself in positions where he was 
obviously going to be crushed against the wall, 
or have a stroke, or simply die of old age there 
and then. I went ahead to, er, see how far they 
still had to go; at one point I heard a swishing 
sound, and looked down to see if someone was 





‘They laughed when I sat down to play.’ 


sweeping the stairs behind the five heaving men; 
but it was just Fred—breathing. 
They grunted. They strained. Paint fell off the 


walls; a banister worked loose and had to be ¥ 


jammed quickly back in place, lest the landlord 
(an exquisite in a pink tie who had retreated 
hastily back into his antique shop downstairs ag 
soon as he saw what was happening) should see, 

‘Too many cooks,’ said Mr. Staines, as they 
rounded the third bend. 

‘Could have done better by meself,’ said Mr, 
Staines as Yasha took the piano against his back, 
staggered, and ground it into the wall. 

‘Fred’s a blithering old fool,’ said Mr. Staines 
as we reached the top. ‘Don’t know what I 
brought him for.’ 

When we finally got the piano into the room 
at the top, it became clear what we had 
brought him for. With a flourish, the old man 
seated himself at the keys and began to pound 
out old ballads with a lot of fancy wristwork 

‘FreD!’ bellowed Mr. Staines from the stairs 
‘You ’aving a bleeding musical morning?’ 

He removed him in disgust. 

* 

Though free, the piano turned out to be na 
much of a bargain: faulty felting, two dud note 
and a chronic inability to stay in tune for more 
than a few days were characteristics which musi 
have made it easy to say goodbye to. (Martin 
now spends alternate weekends underneath it 
like the owner of a very old and souffrante Rolls 
Royce.) For the price of a card at the newsagent’, 
the owner had in fact saved funeral expenses @ 
it. Another way of doing the same thing, appat- 
ently, is to ring up a charitable home and offera 
piano as a gift; one has twenty dud pianss 
ranged around its walls. 

I learned this from Mr. Jacobs and Mr. 
Kemble, two charming piano manufacturers I 
went to see a few weeks later. Old pianos art, 
it seems, a chief headache of the piano trade; 
one manufacturer in Bristol regularly has a wel 
publicised bonfire of them every November 5. 
The trouble is that, like old men in club arn 
chairs, no one really knows when they are deaf. 
A reconditioning usually costs £50 or more, yet 
mugs like us continually think we are gettinga 
bargain in pianos old, cheap or free. The piano 
people think it monstrous that parents regularly 
buy old crocks for children to learn upon: half 
those ear-throttling noises from the practice 
room are apparently due to the pianos thenr 
selves. Not that good noises cannot be milked 
even from the shakiest of pianos. ‘I have 4 
friend,’ said Mr. Kemble, ‘who can produce the 
most marvellous tones from anything when he’ 
playing to sell. When he’s buying, he can make 4 
really fine piano sound honky-tonk.’ 

The trade feels particularly bitter abou 
school boards ‘who sentence fifty years of futut® 
schoolchildren to pianos already fifty years old’ 
There is a newspaper cutting that passes it 
dignantly from hand to hand, relating how@ 
school board in Scotland was berated for spené 
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ing the ratepayers’ money on a new school 
piano. When the schools do buy new pianos, 
however, they get special models with non-tip 
backs, built high off the ground to avoid the 
grinding of infant feet. Publicans, too, show an 
understandable reluctance to spend money on a 
new piano when it can so easily, in Honor 
Tracy’s phrase, ‘be laid in sticks or silenced with 
cataracts of stout.’ There was a piano made for 
the NAAFI with a beer-proof top and kick-proof 
sides; but most National Servicemen apparently 
regarded it as a challenge. 

During the war, piano-making stopped al- 
together, and until 1951 such pianos as were made 
all went for export, to capture some of the 
German market overseas. This led to the evolu- 
tion of a heat-proof, travel-proof piano for all 
markets. since it was uneconomic to make more 
than one basic type. They are not, however, 
insect-proof: one export model, delivered 
straight to the customer’s home in Kenya, was 
found to contain a swarm of bees. In the resultant 
fuss between customer, supplier and insurance 
company, everything hinged on the nationality 
of the bees: under what flag, at what stage of the 
journey, had they swarmed? 

The war had another indirectly discouraging 
effect on the pidno trade: whereas with other 
products prices crept up gradually, piano buyers 
were suddenly confronted with an eleven-year 
rise in prices. Pianos now cost upwards of £140 
new; most of them are made low—3 ft. 6 in.— 
to suit new room sizes, and an open-top miniature 
has been evolved so that people with no room 
for a grand piano can still slam their fingers in 
an adjustable lid. But fashions in pianos change 
little; there is no real obsolescence of design. The 
Kemble pianos are designed around the factory 
on a hit-or-miss basis; none of them seemed 
really contemporary to me. The importation of a 
Farina or a Gio Ponti piano design might help 
boost sales; but at the moment, the Kembles 
claim, they need no boosting anyway. 

Compared to before the war, piano sales are 
low; but in the last eighteen months things seem 
to be picking up. Mr. Kemble is optimistic. 
‘Each new thing that comes along, they say it 
will wreck the trade. First it was bicycles. Then 
it was fast girls and cheap cars; then the cinema. 
Now it’s television. But what do they see on 
television? Russ Conway and Liberace playing 
the piano. It'll be all right,’ he said. “You'll see.’ 
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Parents and Children 
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By 


I AM trying to think of some 
method just short of immola- 
tion to express my admira- 
tion for Professor Norman 
Morris of the Charing Cross 
Medical School, who has 
recently talked more sense 
on the care of mothers than 
has been heard around the 
medical profession for years. 

‘Twenty-five years of 
achievement have vastly re- 
duced the hazards of child- 
birth, but hospitals too often drown the joys of 
motherhood in a sea of inhumanity,’ he has said. 
‘Childbirth is often a woman’s happiest time, but 
] think it will be obvious that sometimes the 
present hospital system fails very miserably in 
this respect and we take poor care of the patient’s 
emotions. Very often the joys, hopes and wonder 
that the arrival of new life should bring are spoiled 
and instead become splintered into loneliness, 
indignity and despair.’ 

How he brings it back; the radiant happiness 
for a few hours after the birth when one felt that 
nothing would ever touch one again, and then the 
swift descent into depression as hospital discipline 
cut one down to size. For as some of us have dis- 
covered for ourselves in recent years, the scourge 
of the maternity wards nowadays is not puerperal 
fever but insensitivity. 

I was confined myself a couple of years ago in 
one of London’s best-known maternity hospitals, 
whose skill in dealing with dangerous and bizarre 
obstetrical cases is reputed to be phenomenal. If 
I had been suffering from quads or requiring a 
Cesarean section, I could not have been in better 
hands, and their handling of even a run-of-the- 
mill case was faultless, if a trifle bored. Certainly 
no germ could have flourished with their scrupu- 
lous attention to hygienic detail. 

The trouble was that, engaged as they were in 
winning and re-winning the sensational medical 
battles of the last quarter of a century, they had 
lost the ability to regard their patients as anything 
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Maternity 


MONICA FURLONG 


but battlefields on which to try out their strategy. 
Military operations began in the ante-natal clinic 
where a sour-faced receptionist ticked one off 
weekly, before one was marched into a sluice to 
deposit one’s ‘sample,’ raced into a changing-room 
to put on an embarrassing dressing-gown, sat 
down for three-quarters of an hour on a bench in 
a draughty corridor, and finally pummelled by an 
obstetrician who could not always be bothered 
even to say ‘Good afternoon.’ 

Sitting glumly around swopping our cramp 
and morning sickness stories we used to comfort 
one another. that once we were ‘inside’ all would 
be well. But we had reckoned without the hospi- 
tal’s psychological theories. 

The hospital had heard somewhere that the 
widespread hospital practice of segregating 
mothers and babies except at feeding times was 
not good for either party. (It is always a pleasure 
to watch the medical profession inching round to 
the views the old wives have held for years.) So 
they had swung over to the opposite extreme of 
keeping mother and baby together all the time, 


day and night, as if they were a pair of Siamese 


twins. This wouldn’t have been so bad on a single 
or even a double-ward system. But with six 
mothers and six babies to a ward, it meant that 
there was scarcely one moment in the twenty- 
four hours when at least one baby was not crying 
and nibbling at the nerves of everyone else. After 
a couple of nights one became frantic from lack 
of sleep. 

Another example of a good idea gone wrong 
concerned getting up. In common with the. modern 
trend of medical thought, mothers were got up 
on their second day after the birth, and persuaded 
to start walking about. But once we were up, 
walking feebly on our spaghetti legs, we quickly 
made the discovery that there was nowhere to 
walk to. The ward provided no chairs, and in any 
case the staff tidying and bustling round one all 
the time became exasperating. Our only other 
rendezvous was the lavatory, which was always 
bitterly cold, but where we could smoke and have 
a private chat, perched uneasily on the wash- 
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9 Cigar fit for a king (7) 
0 Hops or starts? It’s all the same 
(3, 2) 


1 Merely a ten? How simple! (10) 
2 Gets more from a change (4) 
die at work in the hay (3) 
4 West reeling from a cross-piece 
(7-4) 
17 Not very distinguished aspect of 
a go-between ? (11) 
19 Hodge was pronounced to be a 
very fine one indeed (3) 
‘The sweetest thing that ever grew 
side a human door!’ (4) 
22 The object of the scrutiny of the 
handwriting expert? (10) 
26 The little Emperor in a trial (7) 
Where two heads are better than 
one, perhaps! (7) 
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28 Feathered arate confessed 18 pe, Sax — oa of their shells 
murderer (7) in the cornfield ? (7) 5 
29 Rattle? Must, sir! (7) 21 The punctual butterfly (5) ig 
nome x4 1 = —. of ponte (5) , 
T ittle knowledge over liquor for 
1 ‘Not in the lucid intervals of life the mass (5) . in 12 
That come but as a —— to party 25 ‘And with hope farewell —— 
strife’ (Wordsworth) (5) (Milton) (4) 
2 Obstinate appearance of Oxford _ 
carolling ? (9) 3 14 15 16 
3 Do these vote-counters let the cat 
P out of a bag? (7) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1079 
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13 Outlines are tardy in French wings. § Commencer. 6 Inns, 7 Odontic, 
journal (9 8 Yield. 9 Inca. 14 Properties. 16 Needle- 5 
15 I sew shirt and get such a mess! gun. 18 Breakfast. 20 Ichabod. 22 Spicule. 
( . : Piss: 23 Harem. 25 VIPs. 26 Dill. 3 7 
16 —— I married him.’ In Kent? 
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Mr. L. Kerr, 6 Forest Crescent, Ashtead, [3g z 
Surrey, and Miss P. J. Eatock, 16 Argyle 
Road, Finchley, N.12. 
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basins. The only possible escape from the claustro- 
phobic world of swabs and bed-pans, breast- 
pumps and expressing-cups, was a long bath, and 
even for that one had to watch the bathroom door 
like a hawk for half an hour. The hospital was not 
an old one—the wing in which I was housed had 
been built, I believe, since the war—and it con- 
founds the imagination that nobody had thought 
of providing a sitting-room for the convalescent 
patients, where they might have enjoyed the 
rudimentary comforts of everyday life. 

There is more one could say, recalling their 
strange habit of waking one up at night to admin- 
ister sleeping-pills, of serving poor food on cold 
plates, of keeping up an endless clatter of banging 
doors and footsteps all night, of having no one 
with time to give help and advice over breast- 
feeding. But the worst thing of all, the really un- 
forgivable.thing (apart from the Sister’s persistent 
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bullying of her overworked staff) was that with- 
out exception mothers were treated as of low intel- 
ligence, as bedies scarcely bothered by-individual 
identity, as patients who could never hope to 
understand anything, and to whom it was a waste 
of time to try to explain. Or as a nursing friend 
of mine remarked when she had just completed 
her midwifery indoctrination, ‘Post-natal mothers 
are just like cows, you know.’ 

Some of my complaints could, Iam well aware, 
be levelled at a number of hospitals, though 
having had a pleasant stay in an ordinary hospital 
since, I know that the miseries are not inevitable. 
But I believe that the post-natal mother is a 
special case, that for her, to an even greater extent 
than for most patients, a sense of peace and affec- 
tion and consideration is desirable. To take notice 
of this fact is quite as important as to observe 
that cleanliness reduces the risk of septicemia. 


Laboured Delivery 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Some weeks ago I listed the 
delays that some friends of 
mine had experienced in 
getting delivery of the furni- 
ture and carpets they needed 
for their new London fiat. I 
named the firms concerned 
and sent copies of the article 
to their managing directors. 
I have heard from two of 
the three firms I named and 
I have also heard from a 
number of readers who have 
experienced similar difficulties. 

It took two weeks for Peter Jones to deliver 
and fit a carpet. The managing director, Mr. 
Wharrad, telephoned as soon as he read the 
article to ask for the name of my friends and then 
spent over an hour talking to them on the tele- 
phone. I have since spoken to him myself. His 
explanation of the delay is that, although Peter 
Jones’s turnover has increased by over 30 per 
cent. in the last three years, sales of goods 
fluctuate during the year and it would be un- 


economic to employ throughout the year the 
number of carpet fitters and other specialists 
that would be required for the peak periods in 
the year. There is no pool of unemployed carpet 
fitters to call on at such periods but the increase 
in turnover is being matched with an increase in 
the number of people being trained for this job. 
Mr. Wharrad* points out that when there is a 
delay in delivery the sales staff are always pre- 
pared to bring forward delivery in special cases 
of particular need. 

A representative of F. Wrighton and Sons 
Ltd. at the Furniture Exhibition told my friends 
that it would take six weeks for them to get one 
of Wrighton’s standard kitchen sink units. The 
managing director has written to me to say that 
the present delivery period is ‘3-4 weeks in the 
London area and perhaps our salesman erred 
on the safe side.’ He explains that Wrighton’s 
‘do not carry complete units in stock because 








*Mr. Wharrad telephoned us on the Monday 
after this article-appeared to ask if he could put an 
advertisement in the Spectator for the following 
Friday.. He was told he was too late. Touché.— 
Editor, Spectator. 
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All religion has relation to life, and the life of 
religion is to do good.—SWEDENBORG 


The new Church is founded on a new revelation from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
this, a course of twelve lessons is offered free of 
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NEW CHURCH ENQUIRY CENTRE (A) 


20 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1., 
for details and lessons 1 and 2. 
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of the great permutation of colours that are 
available in our range.’ Assembly of the kitchen 
unit, therefore, does not begin until the order ig 
received and allowance has also to be made for 
transport. He believes that ‘the problem of de. 
livery could quite easily be overcome if stotes 
generally stocked a supply of our furniture—we 
could supply the merchandise. They are, how- 
ever, disinclined to do this because of their 
merchandising policy which is to show a fitted 
kitchen display and order from the manu- 
facturer.’ 

I have not yet heard from Formica, from 
whom delivery of a sink top with-bowl inserted 
takes not less than three weeks. 

Two readers have written to me about delays 
in getting delivery of Ercol furniture. One 
reader in Derbyshire was told bythe owner of 
a shop that anything in the Ercol catalogue 
could only be got in about eight weeks. While 
on holiday she visited the Ercol factory to 
choose some chairs and a settee and was told 
that delivery would take about twelve weeks, 


She then went back to the local shop and ordered: 


the furniture she had chosen. Now, twenty-one 
weeks after the order was made, the furniture 
has still not yet arrived. ‘The really annoying 
thing to me,’ she says, ‘is not so much the delat 
but the fact that I was not told: how long I 
should have to wait in the first place. Having 
disposed of my old chairs in readiness we ha¥ 
been sitting on garden chairs since mig@ 
December.’ 

A reader in Harrogate writes: ‘August 195% 
I ordered two Ercol chairs from a local furnitur 
dealer and was told they might take eight or nite 
weeks. November 1959: I was told to exped 
delivery by the first week in January. January 
26: I was told they would’ be dispatched fron 
the works on January 29 February 11: N 
chairs. Order cancelled by me. What can you @ 
with these people?’ 

Ercol, I find, are doing a good deal of advertie 
ing but I notice that in one of their latest adve 
tisements they have a footnote to the effect thi 
they .are working all out to cope with te 
enormous demand for their furniture and they 
ask ‘our kind patience’ if there is a delay. 

A London reader tells me she has been it 
volved in an infuriating paper-chase for the pat 
four months. ‘At the end of November, 1959,h 
selected three wallpapers each made by a dé 
ferent member of the Wallpaper Merchani’ 
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Association. My builder ordered them but wasp 


able to have only one part of the order fulfilled. 
Of the two others, one could only be supplied 
if the retailer was prepared to take thirty pieces 


but when we began hunting for such a retailét f 
we were soon informed that it would be uselest ff, 
for an order to be placed anyway as the papel ge 


was being withdrawn. Was a paper of a similaf 
kind going to take its place? No. The other paper 


was also to be withdrawn, and likewise no subi Bio 
stitute of a similar character or colour was fe; 


take its place. 

‘I was recommended to wait until mid-Janualy’ 
when all the new designs would be available. Ay 
my builder had enough work on the house # 
keep him going until them, we decided to wal: 
On the day appointed for the “unveiling” of tt 
new designs I duly revisited the three showrooms 
in question and selected two papers. One 
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managed to get—-a much pocrer quality than | 
wanted, and a less satisfactory colour. The last, 
however, could not be obtained, for it had never 
been printed, apparently, except in sufficient 
quantity to put into the sample books.’ 

The friends of mine who started this corre- 
spondence report one piece of good news. They 
ordered a cooker from the North Thames Gas 
Board and, when it was delivered, the men who 
were installing it in their kitchen dropped it from 
a height of about two feet when one of the two 
metal straps around the crate snapped. This re- 
sulted in cracks in the enamel. The Gas Board's 
fitter agreed that afternoon that. the cooker 
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should be taken away, and a new one was de- 
livered (undamaged) the following morning. 

I notice, by the way, that the Advertising In- 
quiry Committee, a voluntary body formed to 
represent the interests of the consumer in all 
aspects of advertising, has submitted a recom- 
mendation to the Molony Committee on Con- 
sumer Protection to the effect that advertisers 
should legally be required to have available ade- 
quate stocks of any goods which they wish to 
advertise as being for sale. This recommendation 
is made with ‘switch’ selling’ campaigns by 
electrical appliance and other retailers particu- 
larly in mind, but, judging by my correspondence, 
the recommendation could well be extended to 
nearly all advertisers. 


* 


A short while ago | had to announce the death 
of a close relative in the Times and the Daily 
Telegraph. The Times dealt with the matter com- 
petently and non-committally. When I telephoned 
the Daily Telegraph I was put through to a Woman 
who had, I think, about the most appallingly in- 
sensitive, penetrating, harsh, unsympathetic, 
super-efficient voice I have ever heard or wish to 
hear again. | rang off and, later, telephoned again. 
This time, my announcement was competently 
dealt with by another woman who might have 
been specially chosen to deal only with notices of 
deaths. 

I have two suggestions for the advertising 
manager of the Daily Telegraph. Would he be 
good enough to tell his staff who look after 
classified advertisements that they should not 
adopt the same tone of voice when talking to 
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people who want te announce a death as they 
might do when talking to someone who wants to 
put a slightly suspect. entry im the personal 
column. If this is not possible, would he sub- 
divide his classified advertisement staff and take 
a little care in choosing people to deal with notices 
of deaths. 


Wine of the Week 


Ir was a French Rothschild 

who reorganised the Pales- 

tinian vineyards at the turn 

of the century, and it is 

surprising that few people 

here have ever come across 

the wines they grow there 

—except those of us who met Palestinian 

alicantes at Jewish festivals in orthodox house- 

holds, as I used to at my grandfather’s forty 

years agp. Since independence, though, there has 

been something of a drive to put Israeli wines on 

the world market. There is a wide range of dessert 

wines, especially,—tokays, alicantes and musca- 

tels—available at from 7s. 6d. to 19s. a bottle, to 

be had from Kettners and from Edward Roche, 

both of Old Compton Street, Soho, among other 

wine merchants. There are fewer table wines, but 

I liked the London-bottled Adom Atic, which is 

described as a ‘light burgundy,’ and is perhaps 

more like a beaujolais—no heavier than a claret, 

and a shade less dry, and good with meat dishes. 

At 8s. 9d., it is about the same value for money 
as French wines of a similar price. 

CYRIL RAY 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ACTION SOCIETY TRUST requires research 
worker for social résearch in industry on pro- 
jects to be discussed at interview. Qualifications 
Brequired are a good degree with at least two 
jeats’ experience in research and/or industry. 
Starting salary £800 to £1,000. Please send full 
Particulars to the Director, 39 Welbeck Street, 
lomion, W.1. 

APPOINTMENTS SECRETARY wanted for 
London College. Full-time post. University 
woman of poise with good secretarial experi- 
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}#BBC has following Television vacancies in Man- 





















: (a) PRODUCER, TALKS, required to 

varying types of talks features and 
Magazine programmes, This demands imagina- 
live. origination of ideas in visual terms, prac- 
lica} ability to execute them effectively and at 
speed, creative use of wide variety of visual 
Material including film, and mastery of tech- 
f television production. Saiary £1,545 
DO higher if qualifications exceptional), 
rising by five annual increments to £1,970 max. 
4, (b) PRODUCTION ASSISTANT, TALKS. 
Production Assistants contribute generally to 
programme formulation and content, assist pro- 
ucers im programme administration and in 
reparing and mounting productions, including 





egeresentation of studio items, and selection and 


rection of film sequences. This requires de- 
loped visual imagination and ability to trans- 
te Programme ideas into practical television. 
mé previous experience of production in 
dio or television an advantage. Salary £1,230 
bssibly higher 
ing by five annual increments to £1,580 max 
@. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
dressed envelope and quoting reference 
-G426 ‘Spt.,” and indicating post applied for) 
buld reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
ouse. London, W.1, within five days. 

¥YAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell St. 
car British Museum) need assistants (female) 
ith Practical knowledge of some basic crafts. 
2 Position and salary for qualified person. 
pplications to the Manageress. 


READ ‘Littlewood 
and Planchon’ IN 


ENCORE 


2» from all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 








if qualifications exceptional) 





from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 











BBC requires Work Analyst (preferably in early 
30's) in its Central Establishment Office. for 
study of organisation, procedures, work methods, 
staffing and job duties throughout the Corpora- 
tion, Requirements are a qualification (prefer- 
abty in science or technology) from a Univer- 
sity or professional instiwition, together with 
some three years’ experience in Work Study 
(particularly Methods Study) or equivalent fields. 
The work requires high persona? qualities, in- 
cluding an enterprising, analytical mind, wide 
genera! interests, and an understanding approach 
to working relationships among people of 
widely differing backgrounds. This is an inter- 
esting post with good prospects of promotion 
to a more senior position, Salary £1,545 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annuai increments to £1,970 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.130 
*Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC invites applications for Reserve List of 
Spanish /Portuguese Monitors (based at Caver- 
sham, near Reading), to provide candidates for 
future vacancies. Dutics include listening to and 
selective reporting of contents of news and other 
broadcasts from abroad. Idiomatic Rnowledge of 
Spanish and Portuguese, perfect hearing, sound 
knowledge of world affairs, ability to type and 
translate into good English essential. Short-listed 
candidates will be asked to undergo tests. Start- 
ing salary £935 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) with promotion to salary range 
£1,095-£1,370 p.a. when fully proficient. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.132 “Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION re- 
quire a SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER 
(unestablished) to contro] the preduction of a 
group of documentary, television and adver- 
tising films. Candidates should possess experi- 
ence of sponsored film production, a good pub- 
licity sense and a reasonable grasp of public 
effairs. Some experience of television advertis- 
ing and/or of overseas information work 
would be an advantage. Salary, £1,395 to £1,660 
(men); £1,370 to £1,630 (women).—Write giving 
age, full details of experience and qualifications 
to Manager (P.E.1018), Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


FREE-LANCE SPEAKERS panel can accept 
new applicants, particularly on subjects of appeal 
to women's meetings. Write giving titles of 
talks, demonstrations, etc., availability, fee re- 
quired, Harvey Agency, 1 New Burlington Street, 
London, W.1 














HOME CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRA- 
FIVE CLASS. Ten posts of PRINCIPAL for 
men at least 35 and wnder S2 on Ist August, 
1960, with Regular Service in H M. Forces or 
H.M. Overseas Civi: Service ending between 
Ist August, 1958 and 3ist July, 1961. Short 
written examination, administrative tests and 
interview. Salary (London) £1,500-£2,120. Pro- 
motion prospects. Write Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 6 Burlingion Gardens, London, W.1. for 
application forms, quoting 553/60,7. Closing 
date 2fst April, 1960 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 
requires WARDEN to be in charge of all 
activities arid supervise the residence. Experi- 
ence in social work an advantage; vigour and 
enthusiasm essential. Self-contained flat and ful! 
board provided. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Particulars and application form from 
Dr. I. H. Hartshorne, Botany Dept., The Univer- 
sity, Manchester, 13. 

STELLA FISHER in the STRAND. The Burcau 





fer progressive and interesting secretaria 
vacancies. a EE al 7 Zs 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the post of tem- 
porary LECTURER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT, The appointment wil! 
be made for a period extending from Ist Octo- 
ber, 1960, to 3tst January, 1961. The salary 
will be on a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience, wiih 
membership of the Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
April 2nd, 1960, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained 
WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
SECRETARY TO DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, 

COUNTY HALL, CHICHESTER 
Salary, Clerical I (Maximum £670 per annum) 
Applicants for this post should have a good 
educational background. be experienced short- 
hand-typists and should preferably have had 
secretarial experience. 

This post provides an interesting opportunity 
for a person prepared to accept responsibility. 
Applications (no forms) to the Director ol 
Education, County Hal}, Chichester. 
Cc. HAYWARD. 


1 
Clerk of the County Council. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PART-TIME fwlly experienced lady secretary 
@horthand - typing). First-class = testimonals. 
Would prefer Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 9.30 10 roughly 4 p.m.— Box 5849. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


LEICESTER GALLERIES Exhibitions : Paint- 
ings by CLAUDE ROGERS, EARL HAIG; 
drawings by ANNE DUNN. Leicester Square, 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 

R.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 Conduit Street, W.1 
ROYAL SOCIETY OP PAINTER-ETCHERS 
and ENGRAVERS. Annual) Exhibition, Feb. 
29 to March 24. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. Admission 1's 
SEF. HAROLD PINTER’S ‘Birthday Party’ on 
T\, Tuesday. 22nd March, then buy the play, 
Ss.. from “ENCORE,” 25 Howland Street, W.1. 
‘TAKE CARE OF YOUR EYES,” Michac! 
Ronan (Bates Practitioner). Mon., 21 Mar., 7.30 
Caxton Hall. 2s, 6d.—London Natural Health 
Society. Details: 33 Sinclair Road, W.14. 
THE WORLD OF OIL, Macmillan Hal!, Senate 
House, Malet Street. W.C.1. 22-25 March, 
9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Ida Kar : 
Portraits of artists and writers in England, 
France and Soviet Union and other photographs 
Opens 24th March. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 
2-4. Closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


THEATRE 


‘UNDER THE INFLUENCE.’ A 
variety in the styles of Beckett & Tonesco 
‘Enhilarating display.” Times: Fridays at 
8 p.m. Admission Free. 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. 


IN-STAGE : 








PIGS SPELL 
MONEY Vv. 
Brood Sows. They are looked after for you at 


You can now own a herd of 
one of the Company's Pig Hatcheries situated 
in Essex, Berkshire. Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Cheshire. etc. Approximately every six 
months the piglets farrowed are sold and the 
resulting monies sent to you, the sow owner. 
The investment offered is an unusual one, 
giving an exceptional return (at present 
market prices it will yield a little over 20°, 
p.a.). Minimum investment £100. 

Write today for full details of this interest- 
ing investment pla 


lan to: 
SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD 
(Dept. W.9) 
18 Howick Place, London, S.W.I 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 73% ‘pa. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











CONCERTS 


AARON | COPLAND CONDUCTS his own 
works with Julius Katchen as soloist and London 
Symphony Orchestra, at Royal Festival Hall, 
on Tuesday, April 19, at 8 p.m 


FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films, Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45 p.m. March 20th: ‘Painter and 
Poet’ (John Gilpin); ‘Figures in a Landscape’; 
‘From Renoir to Picasso.” March 27th: ‘Ein 
Hod’ (Israel); ‘Islam’; ‘Alexander Calder’; 
‘Begone Dull Care’ (Abstraction in Colour). 
(432a) 





MEETINGS 


HAS YOUR ORGANISATION appointed a 
delegate yet to the B.A.O.S.F. Annual Con- 
ference? Church House, S.W.1. Saturday, 26 
March, -10 a.m. to 5 p.m. John Stonehouse on 
Africa, John Dugdale on the Boycott, and 
other speakers and _ resolutions. Observers 
welcome. Enquiries to Secretary, Transport 
House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 


PERSONAL | 


ARE YOU BETWEEN 18 and 35? Years, not 
inches. Then join one of our continental holi- 
day parties. If you wash daily (well, weekly at 
least), speak to others and don’t get drunk 
nightly, you'll be like us and very welcome. We 
are inexpensively informal, using decent hotels. 
Write for details, John K. Reedman, 75 Belle 
Isle Road, Leeds, 10. 

ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 
CANCER PATIENT 60225. Young boy (14) is 
gravely ill and receives daily visits from his 
mother, costing 30s. a week. This plucky woman, 
whose husbend died recently of cancer, 1s 
facing a very heavy burden, and needs relief 
from the financial strain. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
Londen, S.W.1 

CMPNS. ‘WNTD. ~Get out London week-ends. 
Easter hosteling, hiking, walking. GER 8782 
Off, hrs. “09 
CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free.—Southern Corre- 
spondence College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1 

HYPNOSIS for nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A.,. 19 Wigmore Street, W 1 LAN 4245. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human — and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENER: peta TREATMENT 

Available at th 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041 a 
PHILATELY, Attractive Approvals. Pictorial 
and Br. cols. one penny.—S. Lord, 177 Crickle- 
wood Broadway, N.W.2 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our’ own beehives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put yon on 
top of your form. 42s. pdst free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwegan Place. Aberayron, 
Cards. Brochure on request 


WHICH M.P.? 


—has 50 directorships? 

—quit the C.P. in 1944? 

—is “the least expert 
expert since Lord Germain’ 
according to Punch? 


WHICH M.P.? — 
Outline Parliamentary Profiles 
by ANDREW ROTH 
In six volumes, each 7/6 (plus 6d. post) 
£2.10.0 for all six (post-paid) to 
PARLIAMENTARY PROFILE SERVICES Ltd, 
34 Somali Road, N.W.2 LONDON 
also: the 1960 Edition of 
BUSINESS BACKGROUND OF M.P.s 


at 10s. (plus 9d. postage) 
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PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-styie type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.t. MAY fair 6093. 
SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. We specialise in 
and have in our showrooms a wide and varied 
selection of the finest hand-made town and 
country clothes for the discriminating gentleman. 
Lounge, Sports Suits, also Dress Clothes, Over- 
coats, Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased 
direct from leading Savile Row Tailors, Hunts- 
man, Sandon, etc. Our prices range from 10 gns. 
Alterations carried out. Banker's orders and 
orders by post acceptied——-REGENT DRESS 
COMPANY, 14 Dover St. (2nd floor .lift), 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 7180. Open 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Sats i p.m. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 
WANTED PRIVATELY, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering ali periods to the present day 
and including ali well-known figures. Full details 
confidentially.—Box 5840 

‘WHICH?’ WHICH LAWN MOWER? Which 
racing correspondent? Which carpet cleaner? Do 
detergents harm cutlery? Queen Bee jelly? The 
March ‘Which?’ tells you. ‘Which?’ is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association. Current 
subscriptions start with March, 1960, issue. 
Annual subscription only £1 _ Dent. 7, 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WRITERS NEEDED FOR Ww “Feievision Writ- 
ing School provides the most professional course 
of training, — Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1 





BOOKS WANTED 
U NWANTED LIBRARIES, "Manchester City Art 
Galleries would be grateful for gift or loan of, 
orf opportunity to purchase cheaply, well- 
bound books of ali sizes to fill bookcases in 
library at Heaton Hail, Titles and state imma- 
terial if backs good. About 100 feet of shelving 
at present.—Please write Director, City Art 
Gallery, Mosley Street, Manchester 2. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LS}.can show you how. Acquire the 
professional touch—you can always make _aoney 
by writing Free advice and book from LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S°P.), 19 Hert- 
ford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 

BOOKS FOR SALE, Miscellaneous, including 
Art, French Books and Numismatics. List 19 
(441 items) from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
London, N.16. 

LES MEILLEURS LIVRES. The French Book 
Club. Full details free on request.—127 Regent 
Street, W.1, 

BOOKS, Review Copies and others in fine con- 
dition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 
W.1. MUSeum 4224 
MICHELIN GUIDES. 
p.t.; Italie, 19s. p.f. 
Posted on publication 
Street, W.1. 

POEMS REQUIRED tor publication.- 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 
SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’ Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
Bond Street, London, W.1 
STORIES INTO PLAYS. Have you written a 
TV play without knowing it? In other words, 
if you have ever written a short story or a 
novel there is always the chance that it can 
be turned into a play for television. The TV 
play has quickly found new ways of its own, 
but it still draws ideas from other kinds of 
writing. If you have written a published short 
story or novel which you think could be 
adapted, either wholly or in part, as a TV 
play. please send the following particulars to 
ihe Play Department, Granada TV Network 
Ltd., Manchester 3 : Title, Author, Publisher or 
Publication, Date of publication, Name of 
agent. If we like it we will let you know. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle -House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submiited to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch. 
concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free bookiet.—The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





1960. France, 23s. 6d. 
Ready before Easter. 
Hachette, 127 Regent 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management,. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. Or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Qneen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910 





THE SPECTATOR, MARCH 


B.A.0.S.F. SUMMER SCHOOL at Beatrice 
Webb House, Dorking. September 17-24 

African speakers. Inclusive charge £7, Details 

Sau enquiries Secretary, Transport House, Smith 
ware, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London). 
Session 1960/61 begins Monday, 3rd October, 
1960. Applications are invited from: (i) Part- 
time students wishing to follow evening courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science. (ii) Full-time and part-time students 
wishing to read for Higher Degrees by thesis or 
to follow courses leading to M.A. and 
Mathematics, M.Sc. Crytallography, and the 
Academic Postgraduate Diplomas in Psycho- 
logy and Numerical Analysis. Applications for 
admission should be made before Ist June. 
Pamphlet and form of application may be ob- 
tained from the _ Birkbeck College, 
Malet Street, W.C.1 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE ~ COURSES : 
(1) Complete French Course. (2) Basic French 
for Conversation. (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus, MENTOR, il Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. 

G.C.E. AND SCHOLARSHIP. Private Tuition 
in Hampstead by experienced Honours Gradu- 
ates. English, Latin, History, British Constitu- 
tion.—GLAdstone 7155. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles, Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial “Training. Prospectus. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. _ 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar ({ and ID, and 
other exams, Prospectus post free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fietcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


RUSSIAN. Beginner’s 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolseley Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. Six- 
month and intensive i4-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 
SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Seif government. Freedom, but no _ licence. 
G.C.E., Co-ed of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neili. Leiston, Suffolk. Phone 40. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. __ te 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.- 

Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.— Veta Norman, 
28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 








EPICURE 


ABANDON | ‘DULL MEALS, EASTER LIST. 
The most attractive ever ! Our Quality foodstuffs, 
advertised weekly in the National Press for 23 
years, many our own diréct imports, are always 
the Best it is possible to buy. List posted on 
request. SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 








CHATEAU LA TOUR CANON, 1952 


Yes, a genuine 52, rare these days unless 
they cost the earth. 10/4 a bottle — 115/- 
per dozen for counter cash sales. Postai 
customers add 4/6 per dozen carriage 
LAYTONS (Good-through-four-reigns) 
WINE MERCHANTS 
2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL. 8808 











SHOPPING BY POST 





CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system and is the implacable enemy of 
titness and mental activity. Garlisol non-taint 
garlic tablets liquefy catarrh and purify and clear 
the entire system. Entirely benevolent, with no 
drug reaction on the heart. Not habit forming. 
1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 
500 tablets 22s. 6d., together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garlisol 
Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 
99 Donega!! Square South, Beifasi 1. 
Northetn freland 
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MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS 


__Speciai terms tor loans of £5,000 or over 
ee! 
TREASURER, (0) 95, THE GROVE, LONDON, E.15 








PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s., post 1s. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s juxurious quality ¢ 
duced from 6-gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gre: 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust; men’s 36 to 46 Patts 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, a. 
SHOE REPAIRS BY POST, Ali types of foo 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled craf 
men in seven days. Specialised department fa 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attracti 
prices. Details of this exclusive valeting servic 
from : COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box @ 
HARROGATE. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOP 

consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreciat 
intelligent people. Share-a-Flat Lid., 17 
Picadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 


ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 


CENTRAL LONDON. 2-room furn. flai, sha 
bthrm, £3 10s. Prof. woman preferred. Box 591 
DOCILE undergrad., six mths. enforced abse 

from Oxford, parents Canada, seeks che 
Cent. London accom. with family. Begin Mard 
27th. Write Box 5895 


HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Maio), Britany. HOTE 
YVONNE, From 30s. (June 25s.) Mod. Conti 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus. leaflet. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CANAL CRUISING—an unusual and ine 
pensive holiday—2- and 4-berth motor cruise 
await you at Kidlington, Oxford. S.a.e. fa 
illustrated brochure, or 2s. for 4-page booklet 
“Waterways Holidays.” Dept. 6, Bristo! Road 
Sherborne, Dorset 


GOING TO IRELAND? Hire a 1960 car, sel 
drive or chaufleur-driven, from John Purcell 
Hire, 36 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. Wri 
for brochures and rates 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. Hotel Roma Fin 
Ligure. A Family Hote! for thdse who like goq 
food and comfort. Write brochure. Box 5900, 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Fa 
Hotels on and off the beaten track, 5s. poste 
Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torqua 
ROME, ATHENS,, DUBROVNIK, by Dor 
bile leaving London 26th Aug., returning 2 
Sept. £37 (travel only).—Box 5862 ; 
RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, recei 
a few guests. Tel.: Rye 2207. i 
SOLVED WHERE to finish your book, pail 
ride, botanise or just relax, in Andalusia. Fi 
board wine 1,000 pesetes week; ancient tow 
house, lovely garden, mountain views. E 
reach Gibraltar, Seville, Granada, Cordobu™ 
Write Director, Centro Hispano  Britanio 
RONDA (Malaga), Spain % 











CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER | 


SOUTH AFRIC 
After 
the Boycott month—? | 


i 
MONDAY, 28th MARCH 7.30 p. 


LORD ALTRINCHAM 
WILLIAM CONNOR j 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON 
SIDNEY JACOBSON 
TENNYSON MAKIWANE 


Chairman: 
Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 


Tickets: 2/6 reserved, 1/- unreserved fra 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CIT 66 


National Councii for Civil Liberties, 
293 New Kings Road, S.W.6 (REN 2254) | 


The Boycott Movement, 200 Gower Street; N. 


CHRISTIAN ACTION with support of 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBE 








London, W.C.1. Telephones 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in t 
Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, March 18, 1960. 
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